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that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but isa part of the main boiler, The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burnout. The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire, 


Write for catalogue, 
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$7. 00 OUR “ SECTIONAL” $7.00 | for fine Gone erase 
SPEWSER AUTOMATIC SEWING MACHINE, or for Ofice Stationery. 


With Complete Set of Nine Attachments. 
Can be Tucked in a Handbag. USE THEM ONCE 
The above is a correct illustration of our “‘ Sectional * YOU WILL USE THEM ALWAYS 
Sewing Machine, which is simply the Spenser Auto- 
matic Machine with the Spenser Speeder applied, and 
weighs thus but three and one-half pounds. e Spen- 
ser and nine attachments without bo gene is only 
$5.00, and the S —peaeey alone is $2 making the 
$7.00, the price o ** Sectional’’ Machine as shown 
above. The Spenser has a very large range of stitch, 
and does perfect work with cotton, silk or twist. 


SPENSER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
213 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
New York Office, 

Standard Fashion Co., 32 W. 14th St. 
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$10 SECURES A $480 LOT 


IN GREATER NEW YORK. 


Greatest Offer. Ever Known—Gvuaranteed Increase in Value 20% Within 
One Year—Will Double in Value Upon Completion of New Bridge—Only 35 
Minutes from New York City Hall—Free Trip to New York and Return 


This remarkable proposition carries the guarantee of the largest real estate firm in the world, estab- 
lished 15 years, with over 30,000 satisfied customers, whose endorsement is the best possible testimony 
to its sterling character. 

It brings you into personal touch with New York’s wonderful expansion, and enables you to profit 
by its enormous growth in values. It offers you an opportunity to realize large profits from a compara- 
tively small investment, and with absolute safety—an opportunity to make money the way the Astors 
made theirs, by legitimate natural increase in real estate values. We own 1800 acres of the best land 
in Brooklyn, secured before its consolidation with New York, lying in the direct pathway of the tremen- 
dous development now going on, and which will be enormously increased by the new bridges, tunnels, 
etc. Write for all the facts and convincing evidence of this unprecedented situation and the wonderful 
future of Brooklyn Borough. 

Our property is only 3144 miles from Brooklyn Bridge ; only 35 minutes from New York City Hall; 
we are developing it with the highest class of improvements (see photograph) in exact accordance with 
city specifications, on 60, 80 and 100-foot streets, boulevarded with macadam’ from curb to curb, grano 





: Ee i a 7 tae ‘ ae Era 
Utica Ave. — spy the Superb 
and Linden Dae aA ; | Character 


Boulevard, 268 a Pan eae 
Rugby. —_ Improvements 


ae be worth $576 within one year from now. will unquestionably bring $10,000 in ten years’ time ; it is to-day in- 
rinsically worth as much as the $40,000 lot at 92d Street, New York, for it is under the same city government, transportation 
is similar, same distance from Cit , Same running time, same fare, almost the same street iageoremens, and now merely 
lacking building development. Values must equalize themselves, and are already increasing with marvelous rapidity. 


HERE’S OUR PROPOSITION: For $10 down and $6 per month, until paid for, we sell you a regular New York Cit; 

lot, full size, subject to the following guarantees from us: If at the — of the year 1902 this $480 lot is ach weet 

76—or 20 per cent. increase—based on the price at which our corps of salesmen will then be selling similar lots, we will re- 

d all of the ne f you have paid us with 6 per cent. interest additional. If you should die at any time before payments 

have been completed, we will give to your heirs a deed of the lot without further cost. If you should lose employment or 
be sick you will not forfeit the land. 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK. Asa further tee of good faith, we with all persons living east of iim 
way 


lithic curbing, gutters and sidewalks, with flower beds, trees, and cheater. city water, etc. The lot we now sell for $480 and 
ntee 


to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York and return, if you t our property and find one word of this 
vertisement a misrepresentation ; or in case you buy, to credit cost of the fare on your purchase ; to those living farther a 
than Chicago, we will pay that proportion equal to round trip Chicago ticket. 


AS AN INVESTMENT, we believe this to be one of the safest, surest and most 
better than a sa bank in all three . 


NOTE OUR REFERENCES. The Commercial Agencies, 2 National Banks, and 90,000 customers all over the Onited States 
probably some one in your own vicinity with whom you are acquainted. Our reputation is natidnal. See endorsement below. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO.., Dept. “AF 3,”257 B’way, New York, 


The following testimonial was given us by the Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn: ‘ 

“ There is no doubt the perty offered by Wood, Harmon & Co., in the 2th Ward, represents one of the vestments a man 
of limited income can possibly. make within the corporate limits. of Greater New York. It can be said Suneus Wann that Wood. 
Harmon & Co, are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in Greater New York ar 
any other section of the United States FHE NASSAU NATIONAL BANE OF BROOKLYN.’ 
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i2mo, Cloth | | By ROBERT SHACKLETON | | Price, $1.50] 








A DAMSEL 


From the pen of the brilliant author of “‘A Fes- 


samy Bride,’’ ‘‘A Nest of Linnets,’’ etc. 





OR TWO 


By F. FRANKFORT 
MOORE 





12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


AN officer and a gentlemen and a Napoleon 
of finance are two es contrasted in 
this interesting story of modern London, sug- 
gesting some of the “ promotions ” and conse- 
quent entanglements of recent years and in- 
volving a tale of love and loyal friendship. 

















D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK 











HARVARD UNIVERSI1IY 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers preteanionel courses leading to the degree of 8.B. in 


Engineering ning; Apenitoctares Landscape Architecture 
Chemistry; ay tern ; Biol , ete. For information address 


J. L. Love, Socrouxy, 16 niversity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


The Gilman School 


for Girls 
fermi ses Fons aminkige Scoot " 
ore school” POC THUR GILMAN, A M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
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ly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
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Monuments. 


The SPRING is the 
Season in which to Design 
and Erect Monuments. 

Correspondence solic- 
ited, so that decision can 
be made in advance of the 
new Grass and Flowers. 
_ Send for Photographs 

and Estimates. 

It costs no more. to 
have an Artistic Design 
than a Stock, common- 
place one. 


Every Question Answered for 
the Church or Cemetery. 













Send for Illustrated 
1 Hand Book and Pho- 


Mien tographs. 
J & R'LAMB 


59 Carmine Street, NEW YORK. 
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PVBLISHED THIS WEEK 


The New Novel of Adventure and Romance by the 
author of “WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER.” 


DOROTHY VERNON 
of HADDON HALL 


By CHARLES MAJOR. 
Author of “‘When Knighthood was in Flower.” Illustrated 
by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. Cloth, $1.50: 

















THE TIME 


When the fortunes of the lovely Queen of Scots were near their fall. 


THE LADY 


DOROTHY VERNON, daughter of ‘‘the King of the Peak,’’ who ‘‘to her 
love doth not concern her to add her father’s liking ” in the days when a father’s 
power was absolute. 


THE PLOT 


is based on Dorothy’s straits not merely to wed the man she loves, but to avoid 
the men she does not, complicated by her lover’s part in the affairs of the un- 
fortunate young Queen of Scots, Mary Stuart. 


THE SCENES 


are by turns brilliant in the pageantry of Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Haddon 
Hall; tender, mischievous, cajoling in those between Dorothy, Malcolm and 
John ; sombre under the torches of the castle gate during the Queen of Scots’ 
arrest; always intensely interesting. 








The first issue—100,000—will be sold on advance orders 
on the day of publication; any who wish to read the 
novel early should order it of the local booksellers at once. 


Ghe MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Underwear 


At “THE LINEN STORE.” 


- The sensation of ease and com- 
fort which is experienced by 
wearers of these garments is a 
delight and wonder to those who 
formerly wore the prickly, irri- 
tating wool. 


The garments, or booklet about them and 
samples of linen mesh, on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





Dr. Deimel |=. 








A Lesson in 
Values. 


Dollar for dollar, 
pound for pound, 
there is more in 
Ivory Soap than 
in any household 
soap. It is easy to 
find a cheap soap; 
but to find purity 
and low price ina 
single soap is not 
easy. They com- 
bine in Ivory 
Soap. You can af- 
ford to use it in the 
laundry; you can 
not afford NOT to 
use it elsewhere. 


























It Will 
Pay You 





handsomely to look 
through your lum- 
ber room or attic 
and see what old 
or discarded car- 
pets you have. 
They’re no good 
ene ees send 
them to us and 
we will return 
them to you 
entirely made 
over, rewoven 
into rugs that will ren- 
der good service. 




























So popular has tins eco- 
nomtc process of ours be- 
come that we are flooded 
with orders. As of 
course tt’s “ first come 
Sirst served,’ we would 
suggest that you 
order early. 


Write for further particulars. y o 
LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 




















““The Cosmopolitan City of America.” 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Every American who has not yet 


.seen San Francisco should see it for 


the geography, the history, and the 
romance it teaches. 

No other city of America has so 
great a number of so great a variety 
of population as San Francisco. 

It is most easily reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. 

San Francisco has within its limits 
a Chinese city of the greatest interest 
to travelers, and near its borders are 
large numbers of Portuguese, Span- 
iards and Italians. 


It also has colonies from Mexico, , 


from the Hawaiian Islands, from the 
Philippines, as well as from Japan 
and other oriental countries. 
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Survey of the World 


The appointment of 
James S. Clarkson, for- 
merly of Iowa, to be 
Surveyor of the Port at New York has 
not been universally commended. It ap- 
pears to have been made at the sugges- 
tion of Senator Platt. Mr. Clarkson was 
for several years First Assistant Post- 
master-General, and was then known to 
many as “the headsman,” because he 
decapitated so many thousand Democrat- 
ic postmasters. In a prominent Review 
he published an article attacking the Civil 
Service Commission and the merit sys- 
tem. Mr. Roosevelt was then a member 
of the Commission, and he made a sharp, 
personal and somewhat memorable reply 
to Mr. Clarkson in an address delivered 
at St. Louis, of which the following 
words were a part: 

“Mr. Clarkson and his friends believe that, 
if they cannot get the offices, the party ought 
to disband. That is to say, he and his friends 
believe that they ought to be paid for support- 
ing the party. That sounds like a harsh way 
of putting it, but it is a perfectly just way. 
There is a certain difference between being 
paid with an office and being paid with money, 
exactly as there is a certain difference between 
the savagery of an Ashantee and that of a 
Hottentot, but it is small in amount.” 

For four or five years past Mr. Clarkson 
has been a resident of New York, and 
the President of the New York and New 
Jersey Bridge Company, which procured 
the passage at Albany of a bill commonly 
known as “ the West Street Grab,” pro- 
viding for the acquisition or control of 
a considerable tract of New York’s water 
front. Owing to the indignant protests 
of the city, Governor Odell vetoed the 
bill. The appointment of Mr. Clarkson 
was promptly confirmed.—Archbishop 
Ryan, of Philadelphia, has been appoint- 


In the Political 
Field 





ed a member of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, as the successor of the 
late Bishop Whipple, and is the first 
Catholic prelate appointed to the Board. 
The Archbishop is the adviser of Mother 
Katharine Drexel with regard to the ex- 
penditure of large sums which she an- 
nually contributes for the education of 
the Indians, in connection with the Order 
of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and 
Colored People, founded by herself.— 
There is a report, not officially confirmed, 
that Lieutenant-Commander Templin M. 
Potts, who tried to convince the Schley 
Court that Rear-Admiral Schley was a 
coward under fire, will not be made 
Naval Attaché at Berlin and Vienna. 
Lieut. H. H. Ward, who conspicuously 
assisted Judge Advocate Lemly during 
the sessions of that court by preparing 
many questions that seemed to indicate 
an unfriendly attitude toward Rear- 
Admiral Schley, has now been made 
Flag Lieutenant of Rear-Admiral 
Crowninshield on the European station, 
and will hold that office during the coro- 
nation festivities—After a long confer- 
ence with Governor Sanford B. Dole, of 
Hawaii, the President made known his 
conclusion that the Governor’s course 
warranted the retention of him in office 
and entitled him to the respect and hearty 
support of the Administration —Prepa- 
ration had been made for the compulsory 
retirement of Lieutenant-General Miles 
last week, when the intercession of sev- 
eral Senators procured for him a re- 
prieve. The orders retiring him and ap- 
pointing General Brooke in his place were 
ready for signatures. Senators Hale, 
Hoar, Allison and McComas called upon 
the President and urged him to refrain 
from the proposed action in the interest 
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of peace and harmony, saying that it 
would cause another bitter controversy, 
stir up bad feeling in Congress, and be 
injurious to the Republican party in the 
coming Congressional campaign. The 
President consented to defer action until 
the return of Secretary Root from Cuba, 
but he asked, it is said, that General 
Miles should carefully guard his conduct 
in the meantime. It is alleged that the 
General has been assisting the Democrats 
in the Senate committee’s inquiry about 
the war in the Philippines.—The harmon- 
izing banquet of Democrats in New York 
on Jefferson’s birthday was noticeable 
chiefly on account of the prominence of 
Ex-Senator Hill, the leading speaker, 
who attacked the Administration of 
President Roosevelt, saying it was all 
at sea, without fixed purpose or conscien- 
tious conviction. Speaking of combina- 
tions, he said that Jefferson, if living 
now, would insist upon limiting the 
amount of capital that may be invested in 
a single corporation, and the amount of 
dividends to be declared, or the amount 
of profits that can be legally accumu- 
lated “ by these tremendous business or- 
ganizations.” Mayor Tom L. Johnson, 
another possible Presidential candidate, 
replies from Cleveland that this is folly. 
Corporations, he says, should be made 
to pay taxes in proportion to the privi- 
leges they enjoy; no more special privi- 
leges should be granted without proper 
protection for the people, and privileges 
already given should be carefully regu- 
lated. 

& 

The Cuban Reciproc- 
ity bill was passed in 
the House last week, 
but with an amendment that may pre- 
vent any legislation on the subject at the 
present session. In the course of the de- 
bate, the beet-sugar Republicans were 
told by the Democrats that they would 
have an opportunity to show by their 
votes whether they really were hostile to 
the Sugar Refiners’ Trust. On the night 
before the final vote, the Democrats in 
caucus decided to support an amendment 
for the removal of the refiners’ differen- 
tial protective duty. In this caucus a 
minority were inclined to accept over- 
tures reported by Mr. Underwood, of 
Alabama, to have been made to him and 


The Cuban Sugar 
Bill Passed 
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other Democrats by prominent Repub- 
licans, not named, to the effect that the 
Crumpacker Suffrage Resolution would 
be dropped if the Democrats would per- 
mit the bill to pass without amendment. | 
On the 18th inst., when the amendment 
removing the differential was offered by 
Mr. Morris (Republican, of Minnesota), 
the chairman, Mr. Sherman, sustained 
Mr. Payne’s point of order that it was 
not germane. On an appeal, this deci- 
sion was overruled (130 to 171), 33 Re- 
publicans voting with the Democrats 
against the chair. This clearly pointed 
to a victory for the beet-sugar insur- 
gents. _The Morris amendment was 
adopted (164 to 111), but all other pro- 
posed tariff revision amendments were 
rejected. After the bill had been re- 
ported to the House, the Morris amend- 
ment was carried by a vote of 199 to 105, 
62 Republicans going on record in sup- 
port of it. The vote ou the bill was 
247 to 52, nearly all the beet-sugar Re- 
publicans opposing it at the end. In at- 
taching the differential arnendment their 
purpose had been to kill the bill. In the 
course of the debate Mr. Cushman (Re- 
publican, of Washington) very sharply 
attacked the Speaker, the Rules Com- 
mittee, and the methods of those con- 
trolling the organization and the pro- 
cedure of the House. An attempt to re- 
organize the Rules Committee, and to 
take the appointment of it from the 
Speaker, will be made. Mr. Littlefield 
passionately denounced the alleged at- 
tempt to bargain with the Democrats by 
means of the Crumpacker Southern Suf- 
frage Resolution, saying that if the story 
was true, there had been a proposition to 
make “an unholy, groveling and infa- 
mous alliance,” and “ to sacrifice human 
rights for the preservation of the dignity 
of the Republican leaders, or for the 
maintenance of the profits of an aggrega- 
tion of capital.” Before Mr. Payne, who 
was asked to repel the charge, could re- 
ply, Mr. Underwood denied that he had 
referred to such an offer either in the 
Democratic caucus or elsewhere. The 


published reports of the caucus, however, 
had summarized his argument concern- 
ing such an offer, together with the cor- 
roborating testimony and arguments of 
Mr. Bankhead and Mr. Williams. Since 
the passage of the bill, Mr. Payne and 


























Mr. Grosvenor have pointed out that the 
amendment provides for a much larger 
reduction of the beet-sugar protection 
than would be made by the original bill. 
The differential, or additional duty, for 
refined sugar, is protection for the beet- 
sugar industry as well as for the great 
refiners. Moreover, the amendment re- 
peals the law imposing a countervailing 
duty on sugar from bounty-paying coun- 
tries ; and thus the entire reduction on re- 
fined amounts to more than half a cent 
per pound. It is now said that neither 
the House bill nor any other on this sub- 
ject can be passed in the Senate at this 
session. The addition of the differential 
amendment is a serious complication ; for 
this amendment there is a majority in 
each branch of Congress. There is said 
to be a clear majority in the Senate Cu- 
ban Committee—and also in the Finance 
Committee—against any Cuban Reci- 
procity bill at this time. The majority 
on the same side of the question in the 
Senate is said to be 12. Mr. Teller has 
introduced a resolution for an investiga- 
tion concerning the alleged interest of the 
Sugar Trust in this year’s crop of Cu- 
ban sugar ; and upon this resolution there 
may be a test vote.—Secretary Root and 
President Palma sailed for Cuba on the 
17th, but not on the same boat. Presi- 
dent Palma will land at Gibara, and will 
visit Santiago and Manzanillo before go- 
ing to Havana. The Cuban Congress 
will assemble on May 5th. Through the 
agency of a bonding company Senator 
Hanna has given the bonds of $100,000 
required for the release of Rathbone. 
The United States Government, by its as- 
sistant attorney-generals in a Cuban 
claims case, argues that Weyler’s recon- 
centration policy was “ justifiable, law- 
ful and a legitimate measure of civilized 
warfare.” 


as 
: The publication of Gov- 
The 2 Be ernor Gardener’s_ re- 


Bs port and of the testi- 
mony of Major Waller concerning Gen- 
eral Jacob H. Smith’s instructions has 
been followed by orders, cabled to Gen- 
eral Chaffee on the 15th, for an investi- 
gation and trials by court-martial. They 
show that Secretary Root ordered an in- 
vestigation as to some of the offenses on 
March 4th, and forwarded charges 
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against General Smith on March 24th. 
These latest dispatches to General Chaf- 
fee direct attention to Waller’s assertion 
that General Smith instructed him to kill 
“everything over ten years,” and to the 
testimony of soldiers before the Senate 
committee as to the torture, by “ water- 
cure,” of the native Mayor of Igbarras. 
The Secretary says in his order: 

“It is believed that the violations of law 
and humanity, of which these cases, if true, are 
examples, will prove to be few and occasional, 
and not to characterize the conduct of the 
army generally in the Philippines; but the fact 
that any such acts of cruelty and barbarity ap- 
pear to have been done indicates the necessity 
of a most thorough, searching and exhaustive 
investigation under the general charges pre- 
ferred by Governor Gardener, and you will 
spare no effort, in the investigation already 
ordered under these charges, to uncover every 
such case which may have occurred, and bring 
the offenders to justice. 

“The President desires to know in the full- 
est and most circumstantial manner all the 
facts, nothing being concealed, and no man be- 
ing for any reason favored or shielded. For 
the very reason that the President intends to 
back up the army in the heartiest fashion in 
every lawful and legitimate method of doing 
its work, he also intends to see that the most 
rigorous care is exercised to detect and prevent 
any cruelty or brutality, and that men who are 
guilty thereof are punished. Great as the 
provocation has been in dealing with foes who 
habitually resort to treachery, murder and tor- 
ture against our men, nothing can justify, or 
will be held to justify, the use of torture or in- 
human conduct of any kind on the part of the 
American army.” 


The officers accused in the recent testi- 
mony of several returned volunteer sol- 
diers before the Senate committee are 
Major Glenn, Lieutenant Conger and 
Surgeon Palmer Lyon, who will be tried 
by court-martial at San Francisco. Gen- 
eral Smith was about to sail for this 
country, but will be tried at Manila. 
The witnesses before the committee last 
week described the treatment of the May- 
or of Igbarras by Major Glenn’s orders, 
saying that Surgeon Lyon held his hand 
over the man’s heart, to warn the tor- 
turers if they should go too far. Sto- 


ries given to the press by other returned 
volunteers show that the committee can 
obtain more testimony as to the use of the 
“ water-cure.”—-The unconditional sur- 
render of General Malvar appears to 
have ended the insurrection in the Luzon 
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provinces of Batangas, Laguna and Cav- 
ité; but there is now some danger of a 
war with the Moros of Mindanao. Two 
soldiers were murdered by natives, a few 
weeks ago. The ruling Dattos or chiefs 
refused to give up the murderers or to 
confer with the American commander, 
who insists upon the surrender of these 
men and upon exploring the region about 
Illana Bay and Lake Lano. Five gun- 
boats and a transport have been sent to 
Zamboanga, and at last reports it was ex- 
pected that a punitive expedition of 1,200 
men would set out for Lake Lano on the 
25th. The Government will strive to 
avoid hostilities by all reasonable 
means, as the Moros are the most for- 
midable fighters in the archipelago. 


st 


The Senate has rejected 
the severe Chinese Exclu- 
sion bill that was prepared 
by the Pacific Coast delegation, and has 
passed the substitute offered by Senator 
©. H. Platt. As the debate was drawing 
to a close, the disapproval of the drastic 


Exclusion of 
the Chinese 


provisions of the bill by a majority was 


clearly to be seen. A motion to strike 
out the clause forbidding the employment 
of Chinese sailors on American ships was 
carried by a vote of 47 to 29. Mr. Pat- 
terson remarked that the Republicans in- 
tended to subsidize the ships, ostensibly 
for thé benefit of American labor, and 
then to permit the ship owners to use for- 
eign labor at cheap rates. Mr. Quay at- 
tracted some attention by reading a lit- 
tle speech which did not abound in def- 
inite and positive statements, and in brief- 
ly defending his amendments to admit 
Christian Chinese (rejected by a vote of 
7 to 68), and Chinese who defended the 
legations in Peking (rejected without a 
division). Mr. Spooner remarked that 
if the first of these should become a law 
the Senator would be the most successful 
missionary of the age, because hosts of 
Chinese would come in professing to be 
Christians “just likee Senator Quay.” 
The latter opposed a severe exclusion 
law, saying that we ought not to close 
our ports to Chinese and open them to 
“all the ring-streaked, speckled and 
spotted importations from Africa and 
Asia.” The Platt substitute was ac- 
cepted (48 to 33) as an amendment, and 
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then the bill was passed with only one 
dissenting vote, that of Mr. Hoar. It 
re-enacts the present law, extending the 
provisions of it to our insular posses- 
sions, and providing that it shall be in 
force until the expiration of the existing 
treaty. The Pacific Coast members of 
the House have decided to accept it in 
lieu of the severe House bill_—The Ship 
Subsidy bill will not be taken up again at 
this session, and it may be that at the 
next session no attempt to pass it will be 
made. The addition, in committee, of 
Senator Depew’s Southern Suffrage 
amendment to the resolution permitting 
the election of Senators by popular vote 
will probably cause the rejection of the 
resolution by Democratic votes. For 
new buildings, etc., at West Point $6,500,- 
000 will probably be appropriated, half 
of it this year—Colombia’s revised proto- 
col concerning the canal has been re- 
ceived. It requires the United States to 
pay at the beginning $7,000,000 in cash 
(fourteen years’ rent), the annual pay- 
ment after fourteen years to be deter- 
mined by arbitration. It also provides 
that the canal belt shall be under the con- 
trol of a joint commission, and be po- 
liced by a joint force of constables. 


os 


oo At last Sir Michael Hicks- 
avy ‘Beach has presented the 
Government budget to the 

House of Commons. On Monday, April 
14th, he rose at 4:23 in the afternoon and 
was greeted with cheers. He said that 
the past year gave no special ground for 
congratulation, but that, on the other 
hand, there was no reason for depression. 
The revenue figures showed no diminu- 
tion of business at home, and there could 
have been no falling off in the consuming 
power of the people. The receipts dur- 
ing the past two years had been greater 
than he anticipated. Thus sugar had 
given a revenue of £6,500,000 against an 
estimated revenue of £5,100,000; coal 
had produced £1,314,000, and there had 
been no signs of decreased exportation 
as the prophets of evil had foretold. The 
receipts from wine and tobacco had 
fallen off, and he thought it absolutely 
impossible to obtain more revenue from 
that source. The national debt was not 


so satisfactory. It tow stood at £747,- 
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806,000, the funded debt showing an in- 
crease of £58,000,000. The cost of the 
war in South Africa during the three 
years was £165,034,000, but there was 
hope of repayment from the wealth of the 
Transvaal, and England also had her 
share in the Chinese indemnity, which 
might be devoted to reducing the war 
debt. The expenditure for the coming 
year he estimated at £174,609,000, which 
included £45,450,000 for the war. The 
revenue on the present basis of taxation 
would be £147,785,000, which would 
leave a deficit of £26,824,000, and this 
deficit would be increased by over £18,- 
000,000 by gratuities to the soldiers and 
by the expense of bringing them home. 
To cover this deficit the Chancellor pro- 
posed the following measures: First, he 
would suspend the sinking fund, which 
would reduce the deficit by £4,500,000. 
Second, the income tax was to be in- 
creased by a penny in the pound, which 
would yield £2,000,000. This tax, he 
thought, would be the first one reduced 
when the happy day of peace arrived. 
This sally was received with laughter, 
but the next proposition called out cries 
of, “Oh! oh!” He proposed to double 
the penny tax on checks, and from this 
source calculated to add £500,000 to the 
revenue. Third, he proposed to put a 
one-penny tax on dividend warrants. 
Fourth, he would borrow £32,000,000. 
But the most striking feature of the 
budget was still to come,and created con- 
siderable sensation, altho it had been an- 
ticipated. The Chancellor said he feared 
that no increased revenue could be got 
from beer, spirits and wine; that tobacco 
was in the worst position to be taxed on 
account of the struggle now in progress 
in the trade, and that tea, which was al- 
most a necessity of life, was already 
taxed to 75 per cent. of its value. It 
was necessary, then, in order to raise rev- 
enue that a small tax be imposed on some 
article of universal consumption. He 
therefore proposed to establish a duty of 
three pence per hundred weight on all 
kinds of grain with a correlative duty of 
five pence per hundred weight on flour. 
This duty he estimated would yield 
£2,650,000, making a total revenue from 
the new taxation of £5,150,000. This 
with the sum of £32,000,000 which he 
proposed to borrow would almost cover 
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the deficit, and the s.nall remainder he 
expected to find by drafts on exchequer 


balances. 
& 


As might be expected, the 
proposal to raise revenue 
by a tax on grain and 
flour has been received by different per- 
sons in Parliament with various senti- 
ments. The Secretary of War, Mr. 
Brodrick, was not in the House during 
the Chancellor’s statement. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, the Liberal lead- 
er, suggested that consideration of the 
budget be postponed until the result of 
the negotiations with the Boer delegates 
in South Africa be known, but Sir 
Michael would not accept such a sugges- 
tion. The strongest opposition in the 
first place came from Sir William Ver- 
non Harcourt, who declared that the 
proposal was the most objectionable one 
that had been made for many years, as it 
placed a tax on the food of the people. 
The Chancellor’s contention that the tax 
was so small that it would not affect the 
price of bread, he scouted as the old fal- 
lacy of the Protectionists: In conclusion, 
he said that the measure would be vig- 
orously opposed by his side of the House. 
Outside of the House many of the mem- 
bers expressed their objections to the tax 
with considerable violence. John E. 
Redmond (Irish Nationalist leader) is 
reported to have said: 

“T can only speak from the Irish point of 
view. _We regard the whole thing as a war 
tax, and Ireland has never approved of the 
war. We shall naturally fight it for that rea- 
son. The protection of Irish agriculture 
would be a good thing, but this duty on flour 
and corn is too small to do us any good. _In- 
deed, it will merely raise the price of the cheap 
meals imported from America and largely used 
by the Irish peasantry, besides making bread 
dearer. I think it quite likely that these duties 
may affect the American millers, as the differ- 
ence between the new duties on raw and manu- 
factured corn may perhaps give the English 
miller a chance to grind for himself, whereas 
heretofore he has imported American flour.” 
John Burns denounced the measure as 
“a cowardly budget for a bully’s war. It 
devolves upon the very poor the cost of 
aggrandizing the adventurous rich, etc.” 
It is generally conceded, however, that 
the budget will pass. Mr. lain 
through the new tax has secured a 


Effects of the 
Budget 
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ground for discussing the whole tariff 
question with the colonial premiers and 
ministers after the coronation. If a 
preferential system is adopted in regard 
to the colonies he may hope to obtain 
corresponding concessions from them in 
the matter of revenue. For the most 
part, the press of London received the 
news calmly, and showed toleration if 
not enthusiasm for the new tax. The 
Times, which through its editorial writ- 
ing has been coaching the Chancellor up 
to the present movement, characterizes 
the proposals of the budget as eminently 
simple and clear. It comments on the 
new tax as follows: 


“In surveying the field of indirect taxation 
the Chancellor was not able to take a very san- 
guine view. The results of the revenue re- 
turns under the customs and excise duties of 
last year have not been encouraging. Where 
no additional duties were levied the receipts 
from articles of general consumption have been 
at a standstill, and new taxation has not been 
as productive as in former times.” 


The loan of £32,000,000 provided for in 
the budget was adopted by the House bya 
vote of 229 to 103. It is to be raised by 
the issue of 234 per cent. consols. At the 
Bank of England it was estimated that 
the loan had been ten times subscribed. 
It is generally believed that J. Pierpont 
Morgan, the Barings and the Rothschilds 
have secured one-half the loan, while the 
remaining one-half is offered to the pub- 
lic. 


& 
The South t the time of writing the 
African War Prospect of peace between 


Great Britain and _ the 
Boers remains good, but nothing very 
definite has occurred. The Boer dele- 
gates wish to leave the responsibility of 
accepting England’s terms to the men in 
the field and have demanded an armistice 
until the opinion of these men can be 
obtained. To this demand England 
would not consent. However, on April 
19th Mr. Balfour in the House of Com- 
mons declared that after two conferences 
between Lord Milner, Lord Kitchener 
and the Boer delegates, Lord Kitchener, 
while refusing to grant an armistice, on 
military terms, had agreed to give facili- 
ties for the election and meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the various Boer commands 


to consider the position. The Boers had 
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left Pretoria to carry out this plan. The 
greatest obstacle to the conclusion of 
peace is the feeling among the Boer lead- 
ers that their independence is a direct 
gift of God and not to be surrendered 
without some direct intervention from 
God. An authorized statement from Mr. 
Kruger, published recently in Le Matin, 
of Paris, contains such sentences as the 
following : 


“ Are we discouraged? In no way. When 
the Lord shall Himself summon these Govern- 


‘ments they will be forced to come and take the 


road which He will indicate to them and stop 
at the place which He will mark out to them. 
The English Government will no more than 
others be excluded from this summons in or- 
der that it may accept our honest offer of arbi- 
tration, peace and friendship. The English. 
Government and people will then have to bow 
before the Divine Will. They will have to 
open their eyes and be converted. I pray God 
to do this.” 


In conformity with the request of Gen- 
eral Buller, his Spion Kop dispatches 
have at last been published by the Gov- 
ernment, and the common, one might 
say almost universal, feeling is that Bul- 
ler has by forcing the Government to this 
step thrown away his reputation as a 
military officer. The dispatches show 
that General Buller attempted to put the 
responsibility for defeat on General War- 
ren, and yet would not supersede Warren 
for fear of discrediting him with the 
troops. The question of the responsi- 
bility for the actual retreat from Spion 
Kop is shrouded in a maze of dispatches, 
proving that a mistake was made in send- 
ing a heliogram, and that there was a 
general desire to shirk the onus. Be- 
yond this washing of dirty linen nothing 
appears to have been accomplished by the 
publication of the dispatches. 


Js 


On Tuesday, April 
15th, M. Sipiaguine, 
the Russian Minis- 
ter of the Interior, was shot and fatally 
wounded. M. Sipiaguine was on his way 
to attend a meeting of the Committee of 
Ministers and had just entered the office 
of the Imperial Council, when the assas- 
sin approached him in the disguise of an 
aide-de-camp and handed him a folded 
paper, saying he had been charged by the 
Grand Duke Sergius to deliver it. As 


A Russian Minister 
Assassinated 

















the Minister stretched out his hand to 
take the paper the assassin fired five shots 
at him from a revolver, three of the bul- 
lets striking the victim. The assassin, 
who made no effort to escape, gave ‘his 
name as Balsahonstt and said he had been 
a student at Kieff, but had been sentenced 
to compulsory military service for par- 
ticipating in the riots of 1901. M. Sipia- 
guine died an hour after the attack. Two 
days later his body was buried with con- 
siderable pomp. The Czar, Czarina, with 
other members of the royal family and 
many notable persons, were present at the 
funetal services, and the Czar escorted 
the coffin to the hearse. Senator Von 
Plehwe, Secretary of State for Finland, 
has been appointed to succeed M. Sipia- 
guine. The murdered Minister had made 
himself one of the best hated men in the 
Empire. He was, if not the actual leader 
of the reactionary movement, at least a 
tool of those who led. He was not es- 
teemed as a man of original strength, and 
even his honesty was questioned. He 
had spent enormous sums of money in 
redecorating his home, and was accused, 
rightly or wrongly, of appropriating 
500,000 roubles from the secret service 
funds. Accounts of the disturbances in 
Russia, of which this assassination is a 
single instance, show that the rioters and 
nihilists in many places are growing 
bolder in their operations. 


a 


After several days more of 
agitation the Belgian so- 
cialistic movement has end- 
ed in smoke. On Wednesday, April 16th, 
the galleries of the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives were crowded with people 
when the debate on the proposed revision 
of the Constitution began. The discus- 
sion was opened by M. Beernaert, ex- 
President of the Chamber, who was the 
responsible author of the plural suffrage. 
He declared that the present electoral 
system was working satisfactorily, as 
might be shown by the numerous social 
laws passed in the last fifteen years at the 
behest of the Socialists, who had now re- 
paid such concessions by the declaration 
of a general strike and threats of vio- 
lence. After M. Beernaert the rest of 
the session was monopolized by M. 
Feron, a Progressist. Throughout the 


The Belgian 
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day the attention was listless. It was ex- 
pected that great demonstrations would 
occur on the adjournment of the Cham- 
ber, but a drenching rain had cooled the 
ardor of the people and there turned out 
to be only a few hundred persons present 
who accompanied the Socialist Deputies 
to the office of their organ, Le Peuple. 
Here M. Van der Velde addressed the 
crowd from a window, declaring that the 
proceedings in the Chamber had not 
modified the situation and that Parlia- 
ment had shifted the responsibility of a 
dissolution on the King, who would do 
nothing. The next day the debate on the 
revision was continued. A Liberal mem- 
ber advocated an early closing of the de- 
bate and the Premier, Count de Naeyer, 
indorsed the suggestion. M. Van der 
Velde, the Socialist leader, opposed the 
closure and opened the real discussion 
with a bitter attack on the Government, 
which, as he said, was offering fresh 
provocations instead of attempting to 
establish peace. The Socialists objected 
to the closure because important events 
might shortly occur. He then pointed to 
the fact that there were 300,000 men on 
strike and that they enjoyed the respect 
of the middle classes. Here the Social- 
ist members broke in with, “ The Gov- 
ernment thirsts for blood!” The Pre- 
mier then spoke in defense of closing the 
debate, but was interrupted by cries of 
“Trickery!” “Treachery!” “It will 
be the signal for a revolution!” ‘When 
he reiterated his purpose the Socialists 
broke out into an uproar and shook their 
fists threateningly, but no actual violence 
was done. In continuance he said that 
universal suffrage would not be con- 
ducive to the maintenance of free insti- 
tutions in Belgium. The Government 
was prepared to examine, hereafter, ar- 
rangements calculated to improve the 
conditions of the country, but it would 
not agree to adopt universal suffrage, 
pure and simple, which, the Premier 
claimed, the Socialists alone desired. A 
revision of the Constitution, the Premier 
further asserted, would plunge the coun- 
try into turmoil, and the Government ut- 
terly declined to be driven at the dictation 
of the populace and under threats of 
strike agitation and violence. Finally, 


after a violent speech on the other side, 
the Premier said the Government for 
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the sake of peace was willing to with- 
draw the closure proposal. The Chamber 
thereupon unanimously fixed the hour of 
voting on the measure at 6 o’clock the 
next evening. After the adjournment M. 
Van der Velde addressed the Socialists 
at the Maison du Peuple, but the gather- 
ing was orderly. Senator La Fontaine 
made a last appeal to King Leopold to 
avert a struggle by concessions, but the 
King showed no inclination to dissolve 
Parliament. On Friday the debate was 
continued, and when the question was 
finally put to the vote the proposal to re- 
vise the Constitution was rejected by 84 
to 64. There was considerable excite- 
ment in the evening, when the Socialists 
met at the Maison du Peuple. M. Van 
der Velde urged his hearers to be calm 
and said he hoped still that the King 
would intervene. On the same day the 
General Council of the Labor Party met 
and decided to continue the strike, but 
peacefully. Already many workmen, 
however, were returning to work. Two 
days later the Council resolved that work 
by the strikers in all sections should be 
resumed. And so the whole tempest has 
whistled itself away. During the discus- 
sion the strike at one time had promised 
to become universal. Thus on Wednes- 
day it was estimated that there were 
60,000 men striking at Charleroi, 27,000 
in the central district, 25,000 at Borinage, 
30,000 at Liége and 8,000 at Verviers. 
In several places factories were burned 
or other damage inflicted, and numerous 
conflicts occurred between the police and 
disorderly mobs in various parts of the 
country. The Government took pains ap- 
parently to make the expectation of vio- 
lence as prominent as possible. Thus on 
Wednesday the military was massed 
about the Chamber of Deputies as if the 
building were in a state of siege, and 
everything was done to create the im- 
pression of terror from Anarchists. 
sd 

The official organ 
of the Protestant 
Church in Austria, 
Kirchengeitung of 


The Protestant Move- 
ment in Austria 


the Evangelische 


Vienna, has ever since the inauguration 
of the “ Away from Rome” movement 
been publishing the particulars of the 
agitation. “Its recent annual survey bears 
heading, “ The Victory of the Gospel in 
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Austria,” and the discussion fairly 
bristles with data and details showing 
the spread of the propaganda. In the 
year 1901 alone no fewer than 36 new 
preaching places were added to the 
scores already established. Of these 22 
were in Bohemia alone, and the rest in 
the other German provinces. In forty 
different localities the Protestant faith is 
now being preached for the first time 
since the terrible days of the Counter 
Reformation. Special Church Building 
Societies in the interests of the Protes- 
tant cause have been newly organized in 
ten places, and an Old Catholic society in 
one place. The laying of eleven corner- 
stones was reported in these twelve 
months and the dedication of seven 
church bells. New Protestant churches 
were dedicated in seven larger towns, 
and chapels were opened in eight other 
places. To these should be added sev- 
eral Protestant parsonages and ceme- 
teries. The Protestants of Germany 
have come to the rescue in sending young 
ministers to these new places, but for 
several years the Austrian Government, 
which has been antagonistic to the move- 
ment all along, refused to recognize 
them. During 1901, however, seven 
were permitted to engage in their work, 
and the way has been opened for others. 
Evangelical associations of many kinds 
have been established to co-operate with 
the purely church work. Among these 
are school associations, for the purpose 
of ‘founding Protestant schools, Evan- 
gelical Ladies Societies, etc. In Vienna 
a Theologians’ Home was established, in 
which Protestant candidates for the min- 
istry are received and housed, and in the 
same city a Protestant Deaconess Home 
was opened, while Protestant Societies 
for Home Mission Work are now found 
in scores of Protestant centers. The to- 
tal number of converts from the Catholic 
Church to Protestantism in consequence 
of this movement was in I901 something 
more than 6,000, while the year before it 
was only 4,516. The ratio has been 
steadily growing each year, and their 
figures do not include those who go to 
the Old Catholics. The total number of 
Protestant converts since the beginning 
of the agitation is almost 19,000. The 
Catholic authorities greatly fear that it 
will cross the boundary into Germany.. 














The Rules of Congress 


By John M. Thurston 


Ex-Unrrep States SENATOR FROM NEBRASKA 


HE Congress of the United States 
is composed of two bodies; the 
Senate and the House of Repre- 

sentatives. 

When the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted, there were many 
plans proposed and many differences of 
opinion existed as to the proper method 
for the representation of the several 
States and the people of the country in 
Congress. The proposition finally pre- 
vailed that the States should be repre- 
sented equally in the higher branch of 
Congress, while representation in the 
lower branch should be in proportion to 
the population of the country generally. 

The Constitution recognized that each 
one of the States was a separate and in- 
dependent sovereignty, and that it had 
surrendered to the general government 
only such power as was specifically 
granted in express terms in the Constitu- 
tion itself. The States retained all legis- 
lative authority and independence of 
governmental action, except so far as 
they. were limited by the Constitution of 
the United States. A republican form 
of government was thereby instituted, 
the like of which had never before been 
known. 

It has required almost a century of 
public discussion, of judicial determina- 
tion, of constitutional amendment and of 
arbitrament of war finally to settle and 
determine the exact line of demarkation 
between the reserved sovereignty of the 
State and the conferred sovereignty of 
the National Government. 

The Senators are supposed to repre- 
sent in the National Congress their re- 
spective commonwealths or sovereignties, 
as such, rather than the people residing 
therein. A Senator is the Ambassador 
of his State, as well as a member of one 
of the houses of the Congress of the 
United States. The members of the 
House of Representatives on the other 
hand are elected by districts. Under the 


present system they are apportioned 
among the States according to popula- 





tion. The States by their several legis- 
latures establish the Congressional dis- 
tricts. The Congressmen, therefore, 
when elected, do not represent States, 
even in part; they represent the people 
resident within their respective districts. 

The framers of the Constitution evi- 
dently intended and supposed that the 
Senate would be the conservative body of 
the Congress and the House of Repre- 
sentatives the liberal branch of the legis- 
lative power. Popular government is 
founded on the consent of the governed. 
It is based upon and must abide by the 
will of the majority. It necessarily im- 
plies the right of the freest possible dis- 
cussion of all public questions. 

In our early history the great forum of 
public debate was in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It was there the ever chang- 
ing popular will found expression and re- 
ceived consideration. Every Congres- 
sional district in the country had equal 
right and equal opportunity of speech 
and vote. From the forum of the House 
the people spoke. All the members were 
elected every two years, and thereby rep- 
resented the latest wishes and views of 
the people. 

The Senators, elected by the legisla- 
tures of the several States, each one for a 
term of six years, were understood to rep- 
resent more nearly the sovereign wishes 
of their respective States as contradistin- 
guished from the popular will. The Sen- 
ate was intended to be conservative, the 
House progressive. As sovereignty is 
supposed to be more arbitrary in the ex- 
ercise of its powers than are the people 
in their collective capacity, so it was ex- 
pected that the Senate might be some- 
what arbitrary in its rules of procedure, 
but it was thought that in the House of 
Representatives the people themselves 
would have the fullest opportunity to ex- 
press their wishes, the fairest field for 
parliamentary discussion. and absolute 
equality through their representatives in 
legislative opportunity and authority. 

It has happened, however, in the prog- 
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ress of time, and by steadily progressive 

processes, that the House of Represent- 
atives, the so-called popular branch of the 
Government, has submitted to the enact- 
ment of rules under which almost all the 
power and authority of the individual 
members has been surrendered to the 
presiding officer—the Speaker of the 
House. The House of Representatives 
has ceased to be the great forum for full 
and free discussion. The methods of 
_legislation therein are now the most arbi- 
trary of those in any legislative body in 
the world. To begin with, there has 
grown up and become perfected a sys- 
tem of legislation through committees. 
All the appropriation bills are in charge 
of a few committees. These committees 
prepare and complete all the items of ap- 
propriation, and but little is known of 
their action until the bills are reported to 
the House. The same is true as to all 
other matters of legislation. Bills on the 
various subjects, when introduced, are 
referred to committees, and almost all the 
legislation of the House is divided up, 
considered, passed upon, and it may al- 
most be said enacted, in the committee 
rooms rather than upon the floor of the 
House. 

The Speaker, under the rules, is given 
the extraordinary power to appoint all 
the committees. To secure a place upon 
any committee, or a chairmanship of a 
committee, a member must have the good 
will of the Speaker. This power of ap- 
pointment is, or may be, exercised arbi- 
trarily, and from the committee arrange- 
ments by the Speaker there is not the 
slightest opportunity for protest or ap- 
peal. The list of committees is not sub- 
mitted to the House for approval. The 
make-up is not known, except to a few 
favored members, until it is announced as 
the committees of the House. 

This right to name all committees, let 
alone the other great powers of his office, 
is sufficient to sustain the Speaker in 
every action of parliamentary rule or pro- 
cedure. The committees have such un- 
bounded power in the respective matters 
of legislation referred to them that the 
success or failure of any particular meas- 
ure depends largely on the good will of 
the chairman of the committee; and 
therefore all members of the House, hav- 

ing either public or private bills, must 
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necessarily endeavor to secure and hold 
the friendship of the committee chairman 
and of the more influential of the com- 
mittee members. These respective chair- 
men and the ranking members of the 
committees having been selected by the 
Speaker are necessarily bound to support 
him, while other members seeking legis- 
lation are necessarily bound to support 
the committees. 

Every bill under the rules must be re- 
ferred to a committee. It can never be 
brought up for discussion or action in the 
House unless the committee sees fit to re- 
port it, and there is practically no way 
of compelling a committee to report. The 
committee organization is so strong that 
all committees stand by each other and 
thereby are enabled decisively to vote 
down any motion directing that a report 
be made upon any particular bill. 

When a bill is reported to the House it 
rests entirely with the Speaker to deter- 
mine arbitrarily whether that bill shall be 
called up or considered. The Speaker 
can recognize or refuse to recognize any 
member on the floor, and long usage and 
precedent has given him the right before 
recognizing a member to ask him what 
his purpose is in seeking recognition, and 
when the member states his desire is to 
call up a certain bill the Speaker may re- 
fuse to recognize him for that purpose. 

If the Speaker is of the opinion, as has 
oftentimes happened, that the appropria- 
tions are becoming too great, he, and not 
the House of Representatives, decides to 
limit'them by refusing recognition of any 
member who proposes to ask considera- 
tion of a bill which would, as the Speaker 
thinks—unduly swell the appropriations. 
This is one-man power pure and simple, 
and the theory that the people legislate 
in the House of Representatives on equal 
terms through their chosen represent- 
atives is to-day a myth. 

There is also no longer any such thing 
in the House of Representatives as the 
right of general debate. A committee 
reporting any measure may also report a 
rule which can be laid before the House 
without discussion by a majority vote, 
shutting off all debate upon the consider- 
ation of the measure, except for such 
length “of time as is fixed in the rule, 
which may be but a single hour, but 
which is ordinarily, if the measure be one 
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of great public interest, fixed at one or 
two days’ time. This rule once adopted, 
the chairman of the committee having 
the bill in charge and the leader of the 
opposition can apportion the time and se- 
lect such members of the House as they 
desire to speak to the question. Other 
members, under the rule, must sit quiet 
and cannot participate in the discussion. 
It has become the custom of members of 
Congress to appeal to the Speaker, not 
publicly from the floor of the House, but 
personally in his room, for the privilege 
of recognition. The opportunity to speak 
upon a bill or to call up for consideration 
a measure in which himself or constit- 
uents are vitally interested is no longer a 
right, but must be begged as a favor. 

There is, in fact, to-day no such des- 
potism of the majority over the minority, 
of the few over the many, of the one over 
the whole, as is exercised in the American 
House of Representatives under its pres- 
ent rules, precedents and usages. 

In the Senate of the United States the 
parliamentary procedure approaches al- 
most the opposite extreme. The Vicc- 
President of the United States, who is 
the presiding officer of the Senate, is ab- 
solutely without power of direction. He 
must recognize every Senator who rises 
to speak or to move the consideration of 
a resolution or bill. He can make no 
parliamentary decision unless in strict 
accordance with the views of the Senate. 
He cannot in any manner direct the pro- 
cedure. The Senate always decides, 
either by common consent or by vote, 
what measures shall be first taken up and 
acted upon. The Senators themselves 
make up the list of all committees. The 
presiding officer is in no wise consulted. 
The majority make up the list of their 
own representation, and the minority in 
like manner select the minority members 
on each committee. | The lists as thus 
agreed to by the majority and the minor- 
ity are adopted by the Senate. Debate in 
the Senate is unlimited. Such a thing as 
the previous question in any form is un- 
known. Senators may discuss any meas- 
ure as long as they desire to. The cour- 
tesy in the Senate is also such that if a 
Senator is not ready to discuss the pend- 
ing bill at the moment, he is by unanimous 
consent accorded such time and future 
oppostunity as he may desire. Thus no 
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measure ever comes to a vote in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, except by unani- 
mous consent. Just as long as one Sen- 
ator desires to talk no vote can be de- 
manded. And in all contested matters 
the debate continues until there is no 
longer any Senator who wishes to fur- 
ther discuss them. Even after discus- 
sion is practically over some Senator pro- 
poses that a vote shall be taken at a cer- 
tain time stated. If there is any objec- 
tion a different time is suggested, and 
finally one is agreed upon by the unani- 
mous consent of the Senate. This is be- 
lieved to be the most liberal, parliamen- 
tary procedure in the world. It accords 
to every Senator an equal opportunity on 
every proposition. The rights of the 
minority are equal to those of the major- 
ity. Even one Senator, in the last hours 
of the session may, if he has the physical 
endurance, talk to death any measure 
then pending. A notable example of this 
occurred at the close of the last session 
of Congress in March, 1901, when Sen- 
ator Carter, of Montana, at eight o’clock 
in the evening took the floor and held it 
until noon of the next day, the hour fixed 
for adjournment, and talked to death the 
river and harbor appropriation bill, in 
which three-fourths of the States of the 
Union were vitally interested, and which 
on roll call would have commanded the 
support of five-sixths of all the Senators. 

It has come to be understood in the 
United States that the great forum for 
public discussion is now transferred from 
the House of Representatives to the Sen- 
ate. The people of the country now look 
to the latter body for the real considera- 
tion of public measures. Legislation is 
forced through the House by the arbi- 
trary power of the majority. It is en- 
acted under the whip and spur of the 
party in power. It is, in few cases, given 
time for anything like deliberate consid- 
eration. It is, in fact, the legislative en- 
actment of the Speaker, the committee 
and the caucus. 

The House of Representatives, in my 
judgment, under existing rules has 
ceased to be what the founders of the 
Republic intended. The representatives 
of the people no longer share equally in 
the powers and privileges of this legis- 
lative branch of the Government. Free 
speech, as the framers of the Constitution 
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understood the term, no longer exists on 
the floor of the House. About the only 
way in which members of the House are 
enabled to distribute speeches of their 
own to their several constituents is under 
the rule of the House, whereby leave is 
given to print speeches in the Record 
as having been delivered in the House, 
when, in fact, they have not been. The 
Senate, on the other hand, has gone to an 
extraordinary length in permitting un- 
limited debate. It has given altogether 
too much power of opposition to the 
minority. It should be the true rule of 
parliamentary procedure that the minor- 
ity shall have the absolute right of de- 
bate for any reasonable and legitimate 
time or purpose. The unrestricted right 
of discussion in the Senate might be 
taken advantage of at any time to ob- 
struct and prevent the passage of even 
those appropriation bills absolutely neces- 
sary for the carrying on of the Govern- 
ment itself. That no such serious result 
has yet been reached is no answer to the 
proposition that the power is at hand, 
dangerous, unrestricted, and may be used 
at any time. 

There seems to be, therefore, great 
need for a revision of the rules of both 
Houses of Congress. In the House the 
members ought to have a voice in the 
making up of the committees through 
which all legislation is considered and 
virtually enacted. The Speaker ought 
not to have the power to refuse recogni- 
tion to any member of the House rising 
forany purpose not unparliamentary. The 
right ought to exist under which any 
member could move the consideration of 
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any bill, and the House itself should de- 
termine as to whether or not the bill 
should be taken up and passed. 

The present procedure under which de- 
bate on any measure can be arbitrarily 
limited, in accordance with the will of the 
majority, should be greatly modified. 
There ought to be reasonable time given 
for real debate. No legislation ever 
ought to go upon the statute books of a 
Republic as to which the minority has 
not had ample opportunity for all just 
and fair criticism and objection. 

As I think, the procedure in the Senate 
only needs modification in one particular, 
and that is the adoption of some rule by 
which the majority may at some reason- 
able time put an end to debate and secure 
a vote upon any bill. 

The two houses represent two ex- 
tremes of legislative procedure. Their 
rules can be, I think should be, more 
nearly brought into harmony with each 
other. The majority should not exercise 
arbitrary or despotic power over the 
minority, nor should there be given to 
the minority the opportunity to absolutely 
obstruct and prevent necessary legisla- 
tion. 

On the whole, I believe there is more 
danger to republican institutions and to 
popular government under the House 
procedure than under that of the Senate. 
All public men who have studied the sit- 
uation and are not influenced by member- 
ship in either branch of Congress are 


.practically united in advising a modifi- 


cation of the rules of both houses on 
about the lines herein indicated. 
Wasuincrton, D, C. 


A Prayer 


By William D. Russell 


N all I think, or speak, or do, 
Whatever way my steps are bent, 
God shape and keep me strongand true ; 
Courageous, cheerful and content. 


God help me! help me to suppress 
All longing for what cannot be, 

And grant me means wherewith to bless 
Whoever may have need of me, 

Ann Arpor, Micu. 





The 


Use and Abuse of Fiction 


By the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon 


‘ AuTHor or ‘*In His Steps,” Erc, 


E have become a novel reading 
people. According to Mr. Tal- 
cott Williams, in a recent Re- 

view of Reviews, last year witnessed at 
least six novels which ran to a circula- 
tion of 150,000, six more which reached 
100,000, and if we reckon in the 800 or 
more produced this year, it will make a 
production of probably not less than 
3,000,000 volumes. The literary statis- 
tics of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Boston give a public library circula- 
tion of 6,000,000 books a year, of which 
about 4,800,000 copies are novels. Less- 
er libraries in smaller towns will nearly 
double this. This means that the appe- 
tite for novel reading calls for something 
like seven or eight million volumes every 
year. In the average library in the 
United States between seventy and eighty 
per cent. of all books called for are fic- 
tion. Whatever else this may mean it 
certainly does mean two or three evident 
things, and among them this: The rank 
and file of the American people like to 
read stories. It does not seem to make 
much difference what the stories are so 
long as they are interesting and have 
enough real or fancied life in them to 
hold the attention of the reader after he 
has once begun. The other facts that 
this fact of a novel reading nation pro- 
claims may be suggested by this dis- 
cussion. 

It may be stated in broad terms that 
there are three large and legitimate uses 
for the modern novel. 1, Entertainment. 
2, Instruction. 3, Inspiration. 

1. A perfectly good use for fiction 
may be purely the use of a vacation for 
a tired man. The salvation of humor is 
a large gospel to the weary mind, and 
humor projected into a story form serves 
an exceedingly useful end. Books which 
present no definite problems to be solved, 
novels which have no avowed purpose in 
view, fiction which announces no text 
and preaches no sermon, may, neverthe- 
less, be a very useful contribution to the 
stress and toil of the average man. It 


is just as Christian to rest as it is to 
work, and without meaning to be so, and 
without any claim to any such office, the 
true humorist may be one of the most 
useful servants the people have. This 
being true, it is all the more astonishing 
that we have so little clean, spontaneous 
and helpful humor in our fiction. When 
we do get something which approaches 
the genuine thing, people read it with 

eat eagerness. If parts of the humor 
of “ David Harum” and practically all 
of the humor of “ Eben Holden” stand 
for the real department of entertainment 
in fiction, it is not hard to understand the 
reason for their large audiences. Thou- 
sands of tired business men who do not 
go to the theaters to rest their heads will 
read books like those, for the same rea- 
son that other people go to the play. 
But the line where the entertainment 
in fiction ceases to be entertainment and 
becomes something else is not very 
sharply drawn by those who have talent 
for the real thing. Why shouid there 
be scenes in a book like “ David Harum ” 
which vitiate or at least counteract some 
of the sweetest and best things in it? 
There are passages which ought never 
to be printed even for the sake of pro- 
voking a laugh or entertainment. There 
is exceeding difficulty found in getting 
something funny which is at the same 
time unobjectionable, and the wide abuse 
of some: so-called humorists lies right 
here, in the fact that they often think it 
necessary to be coarse in order to be 
effective. It would probably be almost 
impossible to name twelve novels which 
have any reason for existence in the line 
of entertainment which are free from 
some abuse of the legitimate end of all 
humor. The publishers of more than 
one magazine have sent out requests for 
the best class of humorous stories, and 
state in their appeal that nothing is so 
difficult to obtain as clean, wholesome 
humor in fiction. 

The use, therefore, of the first class of 
fiction which would naturally fall under 
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the head of entertainment is the use of 
any real source of recreation, which is 
to re-create. The abuse of fiction which 
sets out of express purpose to be recrea- 
tive for the reader is the distortion of 
this idea from pure recreation to tom- 
foolery. It may be likened to the habit 
on the stage of interjecting coarse horse- 
play between the lines of some otherwise 
harmless melodrama, breaking Hamlet’s 
rule laid down to the players, an attempt 
to make the groundlings laugh. It is a 
play to the gallery. This abuse of this 
kind of fiction is so common, it is in 
fact so notoriously evident, that one of 
the rarest novels in existence is that one 
which uniformly is able to amuse with- 
out coarsening, which is able to recreate 
without dissipating. It may safely be 
said that the author who will write a 
story that is absolutely sweet and whole- 
some throughout, with no other intention 
except that of entertainment, will al- 
ways have a large audience. It is no 
more than fair to say that authors like 
Stockton and Thomas Bailey Aldrich in 
the field of humor have been, as far as I 
know, absolutely clean in this respect. 
But in the whole range of American 
humor, so far as it is a part of our fic- 
tion, the examples which can safely be 
quoted are exceedingly rare. More than 
one of Mark Twain’s books is marred 
by a coarseness of thought and a treat- 
ment of theme which smirches the whole 
story. It may be funny, but it is not 
real entertainment. It may make us 
laugh, but it does not make us any bet- 
ter; and the test of any kind of fiction 
is the same test as that which must be 
applied to anything in the world, whether 
it be a book, a picture, a speech; an edi- 
torial, a statue, a sermon, a song. The 
test of the usefulness of all these things 
is the test of what is left in us after we 
have looked at them, or read them, or 
heard them. If we are better for it, if 
there is no bad taste left over, if the sum 
total makes us better fitted to do brave 
work, gives us more hope, more love for 
man, more faith in God, then the book, 
the statue, the picture, the sermon, the 
song may be regarded as useful. The use 
of all fiction is to build up life. The 
abuse of any kind of fiction is always 
the opposite, or it is the tearing down of 
all that is worth building up, and a book 
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has no more right to do that than any- 
thing else. 

2. Fiction that is designed to instruct 
may include a large variety of the very 
best that we possess under the guise of 
adventure or travel, historical romances 
that are supposed to revive scenes of the 
past, many of them apparently conces- 
sions to the weak intellect of many peo- 
ple who would not otherwise read sober 
history without a story attached. All 
these may be included under the head of 
fiction for the purpose of instruction. 
The use of all this fiction is evident. The 
abuse of it lies in the tendency to exag- 
geration. If we were to see the real 
thing designed by the author to be placed 
before the reader we should generally be 
wofully disappointed. The danger of 
the historical novel lies along this line. 
The glamour of romance revives a past 
which in many ways never existed. If 
books of the class of “ Richard Carvel ” 
and “Janice Meredith” and “ Hugh 
Wynne” and all of that genus that has 
come up so rapidly within the last dec- 
ade are analyzed for their power to give 
real insight into the lives and customs 
of those who have passed on after living 
their lives out on the earthly stage, it 
could easily be found that exaggeration 
was written on every page. Such a book 
as “ When Knighthood Was in Flower ” 
gives no real view of the times in which 
the characters act. The author would 
probably say'he did not write the book for 
the purpose of instruction; but the crit- 
ics have lauded this book, and others like 
it, for the exact nhoiographic reproduc- 
tion of sreech or movement of the time 
through which the action moves. If one 
is going to write historical novels for 
the purpose of amusement only, he may 
deliver his soul of as many anachronisms 
as he pleases; but in that case he has no 
right to plume himself on having accom- 
plished what the critics say he has done 
in opening up the life of the past as it 
really was. If our readers of fiction’ are 
getting their notion of history from the 
present day historical novels they are 
getting wofully distorted views of the 
entire panorama of those times; and if 
one is going to write fiction which prop- 
erly comes under the head of instruction 
in any sense, it is an abuse of his pur- 
pose to give to the reader an exaggera- 
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tion in place of a faithful presentation 
of the historical setting. The sin of 
exaggeration in the historical romance is 
a sin so great, viewed from the artistic 
point of view, that it cannot be forgiven, 
not even where the volume runs up to 
its 267,000th ton. 

3. The fiction which probably at the 
present day is demanding largest atten- 
tion is the fiction which comes under the 
head of inspiration,—in other words, the 
novel of purpose. Examples of such fic- 
tion may be cited as Hall Caine’s 
“Christian” or “The Eternal City,” 
Frank Norris’s “ The Octopus,” Miss 
Wilkins’s “ The Portion of Labor,” Gil- 
bert Parker’s “ The Right of Way,” Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar’s “ The Fanatics.” “ J. 
Devlin, Boss,” by Francis Churchill Wil- 
liams, and, according to some, “ The 
Crisis,” by Winston Churchill, would 
fall under this head rather than under 
the head of historical novels. The use 
of fiction for the purpose of inspiration— 
that is, to promote reforms, to incite to 
any kind of nobler action, to show up 
the sins of humanity, not as a critic but 
as a philanthropist, is the highest office 
of fiction. The man who calls attention 
to the faults of humanity and offers no 
remedy is either a misanthropist or a 
cynic. In either case he offers no con- 
solation, he proposes no line of conduct, 
he furnishes no inspiration. But the man 
who depicts sorrows, wrongs, injustice, 
unrighteousness, inequality, the neglect 
of childhood, the bruising of woman- 
hood, and then, no matter how feebly, 
suggests something in the way of rem- 
edy for these human sorrows or sins, 
this man is a lover of man, and his fic- 
tion, however feeble it may be in point 
of style or literature, if so be it is an 
honest attempt, is the highest form of 
fiction. The most exquisite literary style, 
the most ingenious plot, the most bril- 
liant or dramatic situations cannot re- 
deem fiction from condemnation as an 
abuse of mental powers if the literary 
style and plot and the situations are 
divorced from some kind of inspirational 
purpose. If one takes for granted that 
Hall Caine is honest in his desire to call 
attention to the difference between real 
and ecclesiastical Christianity in ‘“ The 
Christian,” and that his desire is to pro- 
mote a genuine reform in society, then 
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he must have credit for the honesty of a 
purpose which makes “ The Christian ” 
truly an inspirational novel; but the 
abuse of his treatment of the subject lies 
in the fact that his statement of the dif- 
ference between nominal and real Chris- 
tian life is not accurately stated. John 
Storm is not a fair type of a Christian. 
He is very good in spots, but exceedingly 
bad in others, and there are thousands of 
men living to-day who are not so con- 
tradictory or so abnormal in their Chris- 
tian development as John Storm; and 
for the purpose of bringing social abuses 
to the light Hall Caine could have accom- 
plished his purpose without offense and 
with fully as much vigor and emphasis 
if he had chosen for his type of Christian 
the real Christian, rather than a distor- 
tion of the real character. The same may 
be said, only in larger degree, of “ The 
Eternal City.” Taking for granted -that 
the novelist had in mind the honest de- 
sire to call attention to certain social 
wrongs, he could have done so with just 
as much force and far greater appeal to 
thoughtful minds if he had not filled his 
story to overflowing with hysterics. The 
use of the novel for the purpose of rous- 
ing public sentiment against injustice, 
social wrongs, inequalities, inconsist- 
encies is the highest possible use; but the 
abuse of it is seen at once in the tempta- 
tion to exaggerate, as in the case of the 
historical novel. I doubt if one reader 
out of a thousand would rise from the 
reading of “ The Eternal City ” with his 
heart and mind stirred to go and do 
something to right the wrongs described 
in the book. If that is a severe test of 
the inspirational novel it is no more se- 
vere than ought to be applied. People 
rose from the reading of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” saying to themselves, “ Let us 
right this awful wrong which is being 
done to the black man.” All the stories 
told by Christ as fiction were designed 
for the express purpose of rousing hu- 
man action. The prodigal son, the rich 
man and Lazarus, the ten virgins, the 
rich man who invited the people to the 
feast all had a tremendous purpose to 
inspire the hearers to go and do what 
the stories taught. I do not see why 
the same test should not be applied to 
those who write purpose novels with the 
express intention of making them such, 
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and there is some defect of a serious 
character in any book of purpose which 
does not leave with the reader some de- 
sire to carry that purpose out. Such fic- 
tion is not designed simply to amuse or 
instruct, tho it may contain the elements 
of humor and information; but such fic- 
tion is intended, supposing, of course, 
that the writer is honest, to call attention 
to things that ought to be done or left 
undone. I see no reason why the novel- 
ist should shrink from taking the posi- 
tion of the preacher. One of our most 
prolific story writers in America, who 
writes on an average two books a year, 
for which he receives the highest market 
price, has boldly stated that the novel 
has no place except to interest or amuse. 
This is to leave out of the reach of the 
highest imaginative faculty the largest 
possible reason for its existence. From 
the beginning, since man began to write, 
books have shaped ideas and led to ac- 
tion, and their noblest use is along the 
line of persuasion. The Bible holds its 
place with the world against every other 
book, not because of the style, not be- 
cause it is good literature, but because it 
is a collection of writings which have 
for their highest reason for being the 
tremendous desire to make the reader go 
and do things. [am not tired physically 
or mentally and do not need the novel 
of recreation. I do not crave especially 
the novel of information or instruction, 
but when | am at my best physically and 
mentally I need the fiction that stimu- 
lates my endeavor, and I read the story 
not simply for the mental exercise or 
delight of the plot or pleasure in the con- 
versations of the characters or even love 
or hatred of what they say and do, but 
I read it in order that I may rise from 
the reading a stronger man, more will- 
ing and better able to do strong things to 
make a better world. 

If this has any degree of real truth in 
fact, where shall we place such novels 
as Kipling’s “ Kim” or such a book as 
Henry James’s “ Sacred Fount,” or Gil- 
bert Parker’s “The Right of Way”? 
Take this latter novel as an illustration 
of the mingling of both use and abuse 
in fiction. Supposing that Mr. Parker 
honestly wished to describe for the read- 
er’s own inspiration the change of a dis- 
sipated, purposeless life into a life where 
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conscience was active and self-renuncia- 
tion has come to the front, then his pur- 
pose is certainly the most noble one of 
which fiction is capable. But why, in the 
handling of such a theme, should he mar 
the very purpose he has in mind and re- 
pel rather than attract the reader toward 
such a life by closing the story in such 
a way as to leave the reader uncertain as 
to the actual value of such renunciation? 
The unnecessary suffering entailed upon 
one of the characters involved does not 
add anything to the purpose of the story, 
and one cannot escape the feeling that 
there is more posing for stage effect than 
the actual description of a real case. I 
came away from the reading of this story 
with pity for the main character and 
profound compassion for the woman 
who was most wronged, but with no 
added incentive to the act of renunciation 
which is the core of the purpose in the 
book. So far as its purpose was con- 
cerned in rousing action and inspiring 
to duty there was absolutely none, and 
in so far it failed of its purpose. If 
Kipling’s story of “ Kim” has any pur- 
pose at all it is hard to discover it. In one 
sense it is a great geographical novel of 
a country and customs which are com- 
paratively unknown, but why “ Kim” 
should be called a great novel passes the 
comprehension of thousands of bewil- 
dered readers, who think it is great he- 
cause the literary critics have said so and 
who do not dare to say otherwise them- 
selves, but, nevertheless, in their secret 
opinion do not care a straw about such a 
book because it stirs nothing in them be- 
yond a little wonder at the mechanical 
knowledge of technical details. Such 
books as “ Kim” do not add anything 
to the inspirational life of the world. In 
the eyes of the professional literary critic 
almost any kind of fiction will receive 
praise if it has what is called the literary 
finish. The story itself may be based on 
the most threadbare plot, which itself 
turns upon the most questionable situa- 
tion. The characters may do and say 


things which if done and said in real 
life would commit them to jail and drive 
them out of any kind of decent society. 
The entire result of reading the whole 
story may be the soiling of heart and 
mind, and yet in the eyes of the narrow- 


minded literary critic the book will he 
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gravely accepted on its merits as a piece 
of literary workmanship. Scores of 
novels every year receive a warm com- 
mendation from the professional critic 
which are worthy of nothing except con- 
signment to the paper pulp mill. There 
seems to be a false idea concerning the 
standard by which a book should be 
judged compared to the standard by 
which a man should be judged. A man 
who said or did or acted in any way like 
some of the books which are published 
would be condemned by everybody as 
dangerous to society, an unfit companion 
for young men and women. He would 
not be invited as an honored guest at the 
house nor allowed to sit at table with our 
children; but the professional treatment 
of very many bad books not only receives 
them into good company, but commends 
them to the friendship of innocent and 
unsuspecting strangers. We have no 
censor of fiction in this country and, of 
course, it is a good thing that we have 
‘not; but how shall the man or woman 
who wishes to read the best fiction de- 
fend himself from the introduction into 
his library of books which the critics say 
are excellent, but which, after his own 
reading of them, he wants to say himself, 
simply from the reading of them, are 
not only not excellent but absolutely bad. 
If we do not have a censor of books it 
seems sometimes as if it might be a good 
thing to have a censor of critics. The 
literary excellence of a novel is the least 
important thing about it in comparison 
with its motive, its purpose, and its abili- 
ity to inspire the reader to higher and 
holier things. 

It is a fair question to ask what is the 
test of fiction. By what shall it be 
gauged in respect to its use or its abuse? 
Plainly to those who regard literary 
excellence as the prime thing there is no 
other test worth stating; but to those 
who regard fiction as the medium 
through which oftener than any other 
the prophet of inspiration chooses to 
speak, the prime test of all fiction is its 
power to give the reader something that 
he needs in the way of refreshment or 
instruction or inspiration. The narrow- 
ness of the themes presented by the host 
of fiction writers seems to declare that 
matter cannot be made interesting unless 
it centers about the weaker side of hu- 
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man nature. It is only just beginning to 
dawn upon some recent writers of fiction 
that the struggles of mankind, wholly 
apart from all the baser elements of pas- 
sion, furnish abundant material for large 
treatment on heroic canvas. Sacrifice, 
the championship of the weaker, the no- 
bility which sees an opportunity for 
service and enters upon it, not with senti- 
mental, maudlin pity for oneself, but 
with enthusiastic renunciation which 
joys in suffering—these themes are large 
enough for any author and are gradually 
taking the place of the old themes of hu- 
man passion, which deal with the lowest 
instead of the highest. The test of all 
imaginative work of the mind is the test 
of what is left as a contribution to the 
welfare of society. Out of the 5,000 
novels published last year those alone 
will live with the world which have en- 
tered into its real life with some degree 
of serious purpose and have left with 
humanity some portion of hope and in- 
spiration. 

There is also more and more a grow- 
ing independence on the part of the 
reading public. The critic’s pen, with a 
seriousness which is laughable, covers 
pages in the literary publications con- 
demning or praising this or that produc- 
tion on the score of its literary merits, 
but the great reading public knows and 
cares practically nothing about what the 
critic says. It buys and reads regardless 
of what any one says, and its judgment, 
while not always accurate and very often 
far from just, nevertheless, in the long 
run, is like the voice of the people, which 
is the voice of God. The people as a 
whole may have no knowledge of tech- 
nic. They care practically nothing about 
the “ unities.” It makes no difference to 
them what the plot is. They are not 
concerned about the tout ensemble. But 
they do know, to a large degree, the false 
from the true, and they are quick to dis- 
cern sincerity and artificiality. The best 
and truest critics we have of fiction are 
the people who are reading it rather 
than the people who are criticising 
it, and the people, in the end, will render 
a true verdict, and they will render it 
upon the basis of true value to the world. 
I hold that the standard of usefulness in 
all fiction must ultimately come to this,— 
the power of the story to say something 
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which humanity needs in such a way 
that humanity will as a result go do what 
it ought to do. The real contribution of 
a book to the world does not depend at 
all upon its beautiful phraseology, its 
artistic design, its engrossing plot, its 
tailor-made dressed characters or its 
unity of treatment ; but the real contribu- 
tion of any fiction to the world will be 
its ability to touch the heart and mind 
of the reader in such a way that the read- 
er shall be a better person and in some 
degree, along some line of human en- 
deavor, will desire to make others better 
also. This puts all good fiction of neces- 
sity into the realm of the highest moral 
atmosphere and the critic will at once 
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condemn it. But the people will accept 
the definition we have made, and in 
process of time their verdict will be the 
only one that the author will respect. 

The use of fiction is the use of any 
exercise of man’s mind. It is to build up 
life, to recreate, to inspire; and the abuse 
of fiction is the distortion of reality for 
the sake of producing momentary sensa- 
tion or for immediate popularity or, in 
many cases, for mere mercenary gain. 
One of the truest and best things in the 
world is the fiction which realizes its 
true use to the world, and one of the 
worst things in the world is fiction which 
abuses this divine definition of one of the 
greatest faculties of the mind of man. 

Torexa, Kansas. 


The Belgian Political Situation 
By A. M. Simons 


Epiror oF THE INTERNATIONAL SociAList REVIEW 


HE long world-wide struggle be- 
tween laborers and capitalists ap- 
pears to be approaching some- 

thing like a crisis in Belgium at this 
moment. Stories of street fights, riots, 
great demonstrations, mutinous soldiers, 
frightened officials and threatened revo- 
lutions are reported in a most confusing 
jumble by the Associated Press. Many 
readers have doubtless received the im- 
pression that the Socialists of Belgium, 
who are supposed to be responsible for 
all this uproar, are a mob of political 
fanatics seeking only to upset and de- 
stroy. 

The very storm center of the Socialist 
movement, not only of Brussels, but of 
the world, at this moment, is the hand- 
some modern building of which an illus- 
tration is given. This, the famous 
Maison du Peuple of Brussels, by far 
the most modern and up-to-date building 
in that city, is the headquarters of the 
International Socialist Bureau, the com- 
mittee which serves as a connecting link 
and means of communication between 
something over seven million Socialists 
scattered throughout the civilized world. 

In more senses than one this building 
is a proof of the constructive side of 


Socialism. Besides being the headquar- 
ters for all the trades-unions of Brussels, 
it contains the great department store, 
with meat shop and grocery attached, of 
the co-operative to which the building 
belongs. On the top floor is a vast as- 
sembly hall, seating nearly 3,000 people, 
and on the roof is a promenade, afford- 
ing a magnificent view of the city. It is 
from the balcony on the circular front of 
the building that the addresses are made 
by Socialist speakers to the great street 
crowds, of which the newspapers are 
now so often speaking. The street run- 
ning in front of the building is the Rue 
Joseph Stephens and just about a hun- 
dred feet to the left of the portion of the 
city shown in the cut is the Rue des 
Minimes, both of which streets are fre- 
quently mentioned in the press dispatches 
as the scenes of disturbances. 

There are about 30,000 members of 
the co-operative of the Brussels Maison 
du Peuple, and as each member is gen- 
erally the head of a family, it means that 
almost the entire laboring population of 
the city are connected with this organi- 
zation. The co-operative not only feeds 
and clothes and furnishes the houses of 
its members at a much less cost than the 
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competitive market could do, but it in- 
sures them against sickness, unemploy- 
ment and old age, supplies them gratu- 
itously with medical attendance and 
drugs, furnishes them with amusement 
by the best actors in its great hall, and, 
in general, enters into almost every phase 
of their life. 

These co-operatives are to be found in 
every Belgian city of any considerable 
size, and have even pushed their way 
into many of the little country villages. 
They constitute the backbone, the “ war- 
chest” as they are frequently called, of 
the Socialist and trade-union movement. 
It is from their ample treasuries that the 
funds come for the relief of strikers and 
the furtherance of any labor movement. 
Membership in the Socialist Party is a 
prerequisite to membership in the co- 
operative and it is a common saying 
among co-operators that the only meas- 
ures which are always carried unani- 
mously through the co-operative boards 
are those voting funds for the Socialist 
propaganda. 

The trades unions, too, are closely 
affiliated with the Socialists, so that al- 
most every Belgian laborer, in the in- 
dustrial centers at least, is at once a 
member of the union of his craft, of his 
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local co-operative and of the Parti 
Ouvrier. This condition gives a peculiar 
stability to the Belgian Socialist move- 
ment unknown in any other country. It 
is this which has made their advance so 
resistlessly spectacular. 

About eleven years ago they began 
their movement for universal suffrage. 
After an agitation of about two years 
this culminated in a general strike, which 
locked the wheels of industry through- 
out Belgium in a manner such as has 
never been known elsewhere, before 
or since. Mines, factories, railroads. and 
wharfs were deserted, and commodities 
rotted in the warehouses, while society 
stood almost motionless with its vital 
processes paralyzed. It took only four 
days of this to force the Government to 
grant a limited and complex franchise, 
which was accepted as a compromise and 
which still exists. Coupled with a plan 
for proportional representation there is 
a cumulative system of balloting by 
which the wealthy and professional 
classes can cast three votes each. Quali- 
fications for voters vary with each elec- 
tion, and the whole matter is so confus- 
ing that when King Leopold himself 
attempted to explain the system at a re- 
cent gathering in Paris he became con- 
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fused and finally sat down amid the 
laughter of his listeners. 

About two years ago the Socialists de- 
termined to start an agitation for “one 
man one vote.” The actions of the Cleri- 
cals, however, soon caused them to 
change this to “ one man or woman, one 
vote.” The overwhelming majority of 
the women of Belgium, being illiterate 
and ignorant, are completely dominated 
by the Catholic clergy. Hence the Cleri- 
cals thought the Socialists would not 
dare to advocate the enfranchisement of 
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women and so announced that the Cleri- 
cals were in favor of universal suffrage 
regardless of sex. As it has always been 
a fundamental principle of the Socialist 
doctrines that there should be no dis- 
tinction of sex in political matters, the 
Socialists at once accepted the condition 
and took up the cry for “Le Suffrage 
Universelle ” without regard to sex. 
Then began one of the most rémark- 
able campaigns the world has ever 
known, whose climax at the present mo- 
ment is attracting world-wide attention 
and causing half the thrones in Europe 
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to tremble. At its beginning the Social- 
ists issued a campaign document that is 
unique in history. They deliberately 
laid down the following steps or lines of 
action which they proposed to pursue 
until victory should be assured, for, as 
will be seen later, defeat is well-nigh im- 
possible : 

First.—Extensive educational propa- 


ganda and agitation. 
Second.—Gigantic petitions for Uni- 
versal Suff 


Third.—Memorials to the Chamber of 
Deputies from Socialist municipalities 
and organizations. 

Fourth.—Introduction of a bill by the 
Socialist Deputies providing for Univer- 
sal Suffrage, to be followed by parlia- 
mentary obstruction. 

Fifth.—Universal strike. 

Sixth.—Revolution. 

This program they complacently in- 
formed the Government could be inter- 
rupted at any point by the granting of 
the ballot on equal terms to all Belgian 
citizens. Otherwise it would be carried 
out to the bitter end, and the same re- 
sult attained amid the destruction of the 
Belgian monarchy. 

Millions of these remarkable programs 
were circulated and then began the task 
of carrying out the lines of action there 
laid down. Each step has been taken up 
in its logical order and been met with 
stubborn opposition from the Conserva- 
tives. In the Chamber of Deputies ob- 
struction was carried on until it became 
evident that it would be possible by the 
adoption of the most strenuous measures 
to stép the passage of the budget. This 
would have practically caused the break 
down of the Government, but the Social- 
ists did not care to take this responsi- 
bility upon themselves, and so permitted 
it to pass with the warning that the 
granting of universal suffrage must pre- 
cede the passing of another. 

The Associated Press now reports 
that the Socialist Party has determined 
to take the last step but one and is pre- 
paring to call a general strike on the 15th 
of April. Whether this report is correct 
as to date I have no means of knowing, 
but that such a strike will soon take 
place I am positive. 

Meanwhile the Government is seeking 
in every way to provoke the Socialists 























to a show of violence. Their processions 
and public demonstrations are annoyed 
and a general policy of provocation is 
being pursued. Of course, all this gen- 
erates an extremely electric condition, 
and it is not surprising that an incident 
such as the expelling of the Spanish Re- 
publican envoys should cause minor out- 
breaks. 

The thing which makes all such inci- 
dents peculiarly uncertain as to ultimate 
results is the fact that a large majority 
of the troops are Socialists, and hence 
refuse to act against their fellow work- 
men. A few years ago a company sent 
to disperse a gathering in front of the 
Brussels Maison du Peuple quietly 
marched through the assembled crowd 
they were supposed to bayonet and up 
into the great hall, where they listened 
to Socialist addresses. 

But a few months ago in Ghent an- 
other body of soldiers, sent to attack a 
body of striking dock laborers, fell in 
behind the red flag of the strikers and 
paraded the streets singing the “ Inter- 
national.” 

It has always been supposed by the 
Government that the Garde Civique, 
which is quite largely composed of pro- 
fessional men, could be thoroughly de- 
pended upon, but recent dispatches tell 
of instances of mutiny in this. body also, 
when asked to shoot down laborers. This 
is no news to me, as I was told two years 
ago by prominent Socialists who are 
members of the Civic Guard that many 
regiments were already organized for 
such a revolt. 

Under these conditions the Govern- 
ment finds itself in a series of desperate 
dilemmas. Some, the less important of 
these, are somewhat amusing. For in- 


. stance, the question regularly arises as 


to where the troops shall be quartered. 
The French-speaking soldiers from 
southern Belgium are nearly all Social- 
ists, while the northern Flemish troops 
are to a large extent still uncontami- 
nated by the revolutionary doctrine. It 
is the custom in all European countries 
to quarter all troops as far as possible 
from their home neighborhoods. Other- 
wise it is found that in time of labor 
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troubles or domestic insurrection a re- 
luctance will be shown in shooting down 
their relatives and old acquaintances. 
But in Belgium it was soon found that 
in sending a French regiment into Flan- 
ders was but to start a center of Social- 
ist agitation, in spite of the strictest dis- 
cipline, while the Flemish regiment sent 
south was sure to come back infected 
with the deadly Socialist virus. 

All these minor difficulties, however, 
fade into nothingness beside the over- 
whelming dilemma which now confronts 
the governing powers. If universal suf- 
frage is much longer delayed the stage 
of “ revolution” will have been reached 
in the Socialist program and the whole 
monarchical government may disappear. 
On the other hand, if the demand for 
suffrage is granted the first election will 
place all the great cities in Socialist 
hands and a few years of agitation will 
give them complete control of the gov- 
ernment, when the whole capitalist sys- 
tem will be done away with. 

The Socialists have no desire to use 
force. This is proven by the fact, which 
few conversant with the situation will 
deny, that had they so desired they could 
have overturned the Government at any 
time during the last five years. But they 
realize that immediately upon their acces- 
sion to power a great constructive work 
devolves upon them which demands 
peace for its successful accomplishment. 

The men who are at the head of the 
Belgian Socialist movement are men of 
recognized ability and broad educational 
training. Emile Vandervelde, who is, 
perhaps, the most prominent of them, is 
one of the ablest thinkers and scholars 
of the present time. William De Greef, 
a sociologist of international reputation, 
is another prominent worker. Edouard 
Anseele, the Socialist deputy from 
Ghent, is a weaver by trade, but has 
shown himself the equal in debate of the 
cleverest parliamentarians of Belgium, 
while his management of the Vooruit, 
the great co-operative of Ghent, has 
shown him to possess in a high degree 
the faculty for industrial organization 
often so painfully lacking among the 
laboring class. 


Cuicaco, Iu. 





Chinese Students and the Exclusion Laws 
By Luella Miner 


|The author of this article is a teacher in the North China College of the American Board near Peking.— Eprrox,]} 


MONG the precepts for building up 
a prosperous empire uttered by 
China’s sage is this: “Treat with 
tenderness men from afar.” This an- 
cient empire of the East does not always 
live up to her own ideals, as witness the 
sad events of 1900, but they still hold as 
ideals for herself and for lands across the 
sea, and thus are entitled to considera- 
tion. 

On the twelfth of last September two 
Chinese students stood on the “ Doric” 
as she turned in the Golden Gate. They 
had heard much of “the land of the 
free; ” their American teachers had told 
them how their ancestors here sought 
freedom to worship God; their histories 
studied in the North China College told 
them how Kossuth and other patriots 
found here a refuge, sympathy and as- 
sistance, how the oppressed from every 
nation under heaven found here a home. 
They had been admirers of America’s de- 
fense of enslaved Cuba, as described in 
periodicals in their native tongue. These 
students had a peculiar claim to the hos- 
pitality of American shores. During that 
terrible Boxer outbreak they had been in 
the blood-stained Province of Shansi, and 
for weeks while the storm was raging 
they had stood by our American mis- 
sionaries, refusing to desert them, tho to 
remain might at any moment invite a hor- 
rible death. Mr. K’ung is a direct de- 
scendant of Confucius, bearing marks of 
his ancestry in his slender, aristocratic 
form, and mobile, sensitive face, and at 
the time of the outbreak had just com- 
pleted the junior year in the North China 
College, near Peking, and returned to his 
home in Shansi for the summer vacation. 
There he ‘stayed for a month with a 
doomed band of Americans, turning a 
deaf ear to both the entreaties and the 
threats of relatives, none of whom were 
Christians. Two weeks before the 
slaughter of that band he was seized and 
imprisoned by his relatives, and behind 
bolts and bars in his own home he was 
an agonized listener when a howling 
mob did to death the missionaries to 
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whom he was so devoutly attached. Then 
for weeks, while the Boxer bands were 
slaughtering Christians like sheep, he 
was hidden with strangers in the country 
in a dark, vermin-infested store room, 
without a book, without the sound of a 
friendly voice. It was eight months be- 
fore he looked again into the face of a 
sympathizing friend. What wonder that 
body, mind and faith almost succumbed, 
and that hope returned only after the way 
opened to leave these scenes, haunted by 
awful memories, to go to America and of- 
fer condolence to the friends of the 
martyred missionaries, and there in 
Oberlin, the college home of these mis- 
sionaries, to try to fit himself to take up 
the work which they had laid down. 
Another pathetic object of his journey 
was to place in the hands of friends in 
this country some of the last letters writ- 
ten by the martyrs, letters which he had 
promised to deliver into the hands of 
trusty foreigners, and which he had con- 
cealed during those months of storm and 
stress at great personal peril. In his 
baggage were clothing, books and photo- 
graphs, all that could be found belong- 
ing to his murdered friends, which he was 
bringing to those who loved them. 

Mr. Fei (or Fay), a graduate of the 
North China College, had remained true 
to another band of missionaries in Fen 
Chou Fu, Shansi, for two long months 
when danger lurked daily at their door. 
With them he set out under a guard of 
Chinese soldiers on the fateful morning 
of August 15th. He escaped just before 
the soldiers began the massacre of that 
company, bearing concealed on his per- 
son the message, “ This man is trust- 
worthy ; he will tell you of our fate.” Ab 
most penniless, through dangers and suf- 
ferings manifold, he made his way slow- 
ly on foot over five hundred miles of 
mountain and plain to Tientsin, where he 
was the first to tell the sad story of 
Shansi. Anxiously he made his way. to 
his home near Peking. It was in ruins. 
His dear old father and mother had fallen 
victims to the Boxers. His best-loved 

















sister, with husband and child, were 
among the Shansi martyrs. To him also 
the realization of the long-cherished hope 
that he might strive for a college diploma 
in America came like a flood of sunshine 
from a darkened sky. 

Neither Chinese Government nor Mis- 
sion Board furnished money for the trav- 
eling expenses of these youngmen. Their 
all was expended on the journey and out- 
fit, and this was supplemented by the 
gifts of two missionaries. They expected 
to depend largely upon their own exer- 
tions after reaching Oberlin College. 
They knew well that America does not 
welcome with enthusiasm strangers from 
afar if they have yellow skins, but they 
belonged to the favored class of students, 
who, according to the treaty of 1884, will 
be admitted if provided with proper pa- 
pers. The teacher who brought them to 
America, desirous of avoiding delays and 
difficulties, had consulted the American 
Consul nearest at hand as to the proper 
course to pursue. He stated that the 
first step would be to get Chinese papers 
either from the Viceroy of the province 
or the Customs Tao-taiz. As the Vice- 
roy, Li Hung Chang, was most accessible, 
passports were obtained from him, and a 
verbal message was sent stating that 
there need be no apprehension of diffi- 
culty in landing, as in addition to giving 
these papers Li Hung Chang had sent a 
special letter to Wu Ting Fang in Wash- 
ington concerning the students. These 
Chinese passports were taken to the 
American Consul in Tientsin and left 
with him for translation, for affixing the 
seal of the Consulate, for any other le- 
galities which might be necessary. The 
customary fee was paid, and the writer 
was assured by the Consul that every- 
thing necesary had been done, so she 
crossed the broad Pacific with her pro- 
tégés, without thought of shipwreck to her 
plans after the peaceful haven of San 
Francisco was reached. 

The two students had been obliged to 
travel in the steerage, enduring priva- 
tions, distasteful food and bad air, to 
which they were not accustomed, and 
which could but tell on bodies already 
weakened by physical and mental suffer- 
ing. So on that September morning no 
passengers on the “ Doric” greeted more 
gladly the beautiful coast of California. 
But they had been warned that white 
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folks must come first, even in this demo- 
cratic land, and that their papers would 
probably not receive attention until the 
next day. So the afternoon of Thurs- 
day was spent patiently on shipboard. 
Friday their more fortunate fellow coun- 
trymen, whose papers had been declared 
satisfactory, picked up their luggage and 
departed with gleeful faces. In the after- 
noon the crushing tidings reached them 
that the American officials at the Chi- 
nese Bureau had found flaws in their 
papers. Still they were assured by the 
writer and a friend who was assisting 
her, as well as by the Chinese Consul- 
General, that everything possible would 
be done for them both in San Fran- 
cisco and in Washington. Telegrams 
and letters began to fly to Minister Wu. 
There were repeated interviews with the 
Chief of the Chinese Bureau and one with 
the Collector of the Port. It was all in 
vain. Personally they were most courte- 
ous and sympathetic. Officially they 
were adamant. Stringent orders had re- 
cently been received from Washington 
because of alleged evasions of the exclu- 
sion laws, and Secret Service men 
abounded. The officials of the Chinese 
Bureau were appointed to execute the 
laws made by the Congress of the United 
States and the rulings of the Treasury 
Department, and these denied landing to 
any Chinese in whose papers the least 
legal flaw could be detected. Students 
must be provided with a “Section VI 
Certificate ” according to the treaty of 
1884. Li Hung Chang’s passports, which 
a United States official admitted were 
the finest ever seen in San Francisco, 
the only ones from the hand of the great 
Viceroy, furnished nearly all of the in- 
formation required in a “Section VI 
Certificate ” except a few details, show- 
ing the status of the young men as stu- 
dents, but were not made out in legal 
form. Proof that they were genuine 
students and had come to America solely 
for the purpose of study could be sup- 
plied under oath by the American teacher 
in the North China College, under whose 
escort they had come, and additional 
proof could be given by other friends 
resident in America, but this would not 
suffice. More serious than the defects 
in the original papers given by Li Hung 
Chang were the omissions and mistakes 
of the American Consul, who viséd the 
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passports. The agent of the American 
Government had been either ignorant or 
careless of his official duty, tho he had 
in his office at the time complete forms 
for students’ papers, including Section 
VI Certificates, and the consequences 
must fall on the heads of the innocent. 

Tuesday afternoon the two students 
were formally denied landing. One of 
two things must now happen. Inaction 
meant that when the “ Doric” weighed 
anchor the next Friday they would be de- 
ported. Once back in their native land, 
if they had sufficient physical strength 
and pluck and money, they might get the 
lacking certificates and knock once more 
at America’s door. The other course 
was to appeal from the decision of the 
Chinese Bureau to the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington. If this was done 
they could not be deported while their 
case was pending, but they would be con- 
fined in the detention sheds on the wharf. 
If the appeal failed they would still be 
deported, with the additional hardship of 
having endured at least three weeks of 
suffering in a hell to be described later in 
this article. For only the steamers of 
the O. and O. line, by which the travel- 
ers came, would take them back to the 
port whence they had sailed. 

On the advice of Minister Wu and 
Consul-General Ho Yow, both of whom 
from beginning to end exerted them- 
selves most strenuously in behalf of the 
students, this appeal was made, tho with 
many misgivings because of the fact 
that Powderly, of labor union fame, was 
Commissioner-General of Immigration 
at Washington. It is but fair to state 
that the highest American officials con- 
nected with the case in San Francisco, 
personally, not officially, indorsed this 
appeal. Thirteen days after the “Doric” 
landed the answer came by telegram 
stating that the students were not to be 
deported at present, but were to be held 
in San Francisco pending the procuring 
of satisfactory papers from China. This 
was granted as a special act of executive 
clemency. The appeal had been half suc- 
cessful. Had the Treasury Department 


consented that the students proceed to 
Oberlin and begin their studies while 
awaiting these papers their trials would 
have been ended. This request was de- 
nied, tho Minister Wu presented their 
case’ repeatedly to the Department at 


Washington, and an American friend 
visiting in.the capital also went to plead 
in their behalf. 

Now let us go back and give the per- 
sonal history of the two students. For 
a week after arriving in San Francisco 
they endured life on the steamer, which 
was coaling, and which offered them an 
abiding place even less desirable than 
when tossed about on the ocean. On 
Thursday, having paid their board to the 
steamship company from the date of 
arrival of the “ Doric” until the time of 
sailing of the next O. and O. steamer, 
they transferred their residence to the 
detention sheds. 

The name does not sound attractive 
and it is no misnomer. Before describ- 
ing the place a brief explanation of the 
conditions which led to its establishment 
are necessary. The steamship companies 
are naturally interested in encouraging 
immigration. They protect themselves 
by selling tickets only to those who are 
provided, as they suppose, with proper 
papers, and by requiring a deposit of 
money to pay the return passage if land- 
ing is denied. This deposit, however, 
cannot be demanded of the favored class- 
es, of which students are one. The 
steamship companies are accused of vio- 
lating the contract labor laws, of assist- 
ing, by the employment of lawyers and 
less regular means, in the landing of 
Chinese who have no right to be admit- 
ted to our shores. With the truth or 
falsity of these charges we are not at 
present concerned. But it is evident that 
the steamship companies do not desire 
to deport gratis those of their passengers 
who are denied landing. Hence the erec- 
tion of these detention sheds. How the 
United States Government would pro- 
vide for the shelter—or imprisonment— 
of guests who are knocking at her door 
while she was deliberately considering 
whether or not they were worthy of ad- 
mission, is not known. In the nature of 
the case the steamship companies relieve 
her of this embarrassment, charging the 
bill for temporary entertainment to the 
guests. 

Where and what are the detention 
sheds, you ask? Perhaps you have 
passed under them several times without 
knowing of their existence. The Pacific 
Mail wharf, a great, gloomy, wooden 
structure, with its customs house where 


























your trunks are ruthlesssly unloaded of 
their contents—likewise your purse—is 
a painfully familiar spot to many. In- 
side this structure, near the entrance 
from the landward side and opposite the 
part used as a customs house, rises a 
steep, narrow stairway. It leads to the 
detention sheds, which form the second 
story of part of this great structure. 
These sheds, where on an average at 
least two hundred people are constantly 
confined, are perhaps eighty feet long 
and thirty or forty feet wide, and the 
space is divided into three or four wards, 
one of which is for women. Each room 
is completely occupied by bunks, which 
not only line the walls, but partition-like 
divide the space into little cells. These 
bunks are simply a wooden framework 
rising in four tiers, the space between 
each tier being less than two feet, not 
sufficient to allow the occupant to sit 
upright. Two usually sleep in each nar- 
row bunk. Meals of very inferior qual- 
ity are served three times a day, and as 
there is not a table or chair in the whole 
establishment, the prisoners must stand 
or sit on the floor while they eat. If 
board is not paid they will be deported. 
Small, barred windows admit a little 
light and air, but not enough to conquer 
the darkness and stench of this small 
place, where over two hundred human 
beings are herded, with no facilities for 
bathing or washing their clothes, and 
with the fumes of opium and tobacco 
poisoning the heavily-laden atmosphere. 
Those who have not previously been ad- 
dicted to the opium and tobacco habit 
usually take to one or both to deaden 
their senses to the vile odor which sickens 
them, or to bring sweet oblivion to their 
anxious minds. Gambling is the only 
pastime, and the sound of loud and angry 
voices often makes pandemonium of the 
place. Angry execrations of the country 
which has subjected them to such misery 
may be heard, and songs cursing Amer- 
ica are occasionally sung with great 
gusto. There are no proper police regu- 
lations. Kind treatment from their jail- 
ers is the exception; open contempt, a 
rude jostle or a kick are more frequently 
their portion. No callers are allowed, 
no papers, letters or messages can greet 
them from the outside world. Perhaps 
a wife has come to join her husband who 
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is a merchant in San Francisco; no word 
from him can reach her. A father and 
his little son return together from a visit 
to native land. The father is allowed 
to go on shore, the little boy is thrust 
alone into the detention sheds because 
there is some doubt about his right to 
land. There have been instances where 
men have been confined here for nearly 
a year. Detentions for four or five 
months are of constant occurrence and 
often end in deportation. No wonder 
that one morning a poor suicide was 
found hanging by a rope. Sickness is 
common, death is not infrequent. It 
only means one poor heathen less; the 
steamship company will not be obliged 
to pay for his deportation. San Fran- 
cisco has laws regulating the minimum 
of cubic feet of air to be breathed by 
one person, but in this outlawed spot, 
which is neither America nor China, no 
law of God or man has weight. One 
shudders to think what would happen if 
this tinder-like structure should take fire. 
Positively the only means of exit is this 
one narrow stairway, with the little 
locked door at the top. Chinatown in 
San Francisco is a heaven compared with 
this place. It is a breeding place of 
disease and crime. Here is America’s 
first school for those who come to her 
shores. Let her not complain if some of 
the lessons learned there are put in prac- 
tice later in Chinatowns. 


It is easy to see why the Pacific Mail 
Company does not admit newspaper re- 
porters to this Black Hole. It is forced 
to admit accredited agents of the Chi- 
nese Bureau and of the Chinese Consul- 
ate ; it is not allowed to admit others un- 
less they have a permit from the Bureau. 
It is also easy to imagine why these per- 
mits are very difficult to obtain. Efforts 
are often made to have immigrants 
landed by fraudulent means. If the an- 
swers to certain questions can be smug- 
gled in to them, lawyers may succeed in 
getting them released. Many a Chinese 
who came to this country with an extra 
hundred dollars in his pocket, but with no 


right to land, according to the exclusion 


laws, has left the wharf—from the land- 
ward side—with a smiling face. So a 
double cordon guards the approach to the 
detention sheds, first one of United 
States officials, after passing which only 
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an employee of the Pacific Mail Com- 
pany can unlock the prison door. 

It was Thursday morning when the 
two students were committed to this 
prison, and not until Monday did the 
writer succeed in getting a permit to see 
them. She was then accompanied by an 
interpreter, such being the rules of the 
Bureau. The interpreter on this occa- 
sion was most courteous and sympathetic, 
showing plainly that he realized the 
needlessness of his services either as in- 
terpreter or spy. A glance at the faces 
of the young men showed that the appre- 
hensions of their friends were not un- 
founded. Mr. K’ung especially was ina 
critical condition physically, and a few 
more days in that vitiated atmosphere 
would undoubtedly sow the seeds of in- 
curable disease. Unless their case was 
decided favorably at Washington (and 
the answer from Washington had not 
been received at this time), there was 
only one way of getting them out of this 
death-den before the next O. and O. 
steamer sailed for China; if a physician 
gave a certificate that longer residence in 
the detention sheds would probably prove 
fatal, they might be released on bond. 
The Consul-General had already assured 
us that he would be willing to give bond 
for any amount demanded. No time 
must be lost. There was more red tape, 
getting permission for a physician to 
visit the sheds. accompanied by an inter- 
preter from the Chinese Bureau, the mak- 
ing out of the certificate, then the giving 
of a thousand dollar bond for each stu- 
dent. It was already dark Wednesday 
night when Dr. Gardner, of the Chinese 
Bureau, who had become intensely inter- 
ested in the students, took the necessary 
papers, and had them released from dur- 
ance vile. 

Minister Wu sent the defective papers 
back to Li Hung Chang, but before they 
reached China the Viceroy had passed 
away. Delay was inevitable, and certifi- 
cates were finally made out by new offi- 
cials, unfamiliar with the case. So when 
late in February the papers were returned 
to Minister Wu, they still failed to con- 
form to American requirements. After 
half a year of waiting in San Francisco 
the students must still possess their souls 
in patience for at least three months lon- 
ger, until new papers can come from 
China. One year of college life has been 


lost, and time, strength and money which 
should have gone to the preparation for 
their life work in China. 

During the first days of the captivity 
of the students the beloved President of. 
this great republic died at the hand of an 
assassin, whose name the writer could not 
pronounce when the young men asked it. 
“ It is not an American name, then,” was 
the significant comment of the question- 
er. “ It is a European name.” I answered, 
well understanding the thought which 
lurked behind the simple question. That 
Wednesday night when the students left 
the wharf in the darkness they had heard 
a pistol shot, and a man had fallen, mor- 
tally wounded. This was a daily occur- 
rence during that strike of draymen and 
‘longshoremen. “Were these strikers 
also many of them European immi- 
grants?” The questioner looked thought- 
ful when he heard the answer, then said, 
politely: “ From the little I have seen of 
your honorable country it seems to me 
that immigrants from Europe and their 
descendants are making more trouble 
here than those from China.” 

Mr. Fei and Mr. K’ung soon after they 
were released on bond called on some 
other Chinese students who reached 
America before them. These young men 
brought papers from Shanghai properly 
made out, and tho they had been sub- 
jected to no such delay and hardship as 
had worn on body and spirit of the later 
arrivals, still the rude treatment which 
they had received gave these students, 
many of whom came from proud, wealthy 
families, a most unpleasant introduction 
to American life. 

The American phrase, “An Open 
Door in China,” is a most unhappy one, 
and we sometimes hear it on Chinese lips 
spoken with an inflection which will bring 
a flush of shame to the cheek of an Amer- 
ican, if his intuitions are sensitive to 
catch the full meaning. 

America has weighty reasons just now 
for seeking to win the favor of Chinese, 
especially of the merchants, literati and 
official class. Commerce has spread wide 
wings, and far-visioned prophets speak 
of the day when the Pacific will be an 
American lake. But there is not a per- 
son on the face of the earth more sensi- 
tive to personal insult than an educated, 
self-respecting Chinese. By unjust, dis- 
courteous treatment of the comparatively 
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small number of the favored classes who 
come to our shores, America will gain a 
name which will handicap her in the com- 
mercial race, which will begin now that 
China is opening her doors to Western 
enterprise and capital. Thirty merchants 
who came over on one steamer were de- 
ported because an American Consul had 
failed to state whether they were tea, 
silk or rice merchants, tho these partic- 
ulars were stated fully in their original 
Chinese papers. A student who receives 
a repulse is a most dangerous foe, for of- 
ten he wields a trenchant pen, and an ar- 
ticle which he sends back to a newspaper 
in Shanghai, Canton or Tientsin may 
circulate all over the empire. Take the 
case of Mr. Fei and Mr. K’ung. The 
young official through whose kind offices 
the passports were obtained from Li 
Hung Chang was in almost daily coritact 
with a club consisting of about three 
hundred of the most progressive men in 
Peking, literati and officials represent- 
ing most of the eighteen provinces. This 
official friend long ago received word of 
the sad experiences of these students in 
America. A few words from him to the 
club might have an influence far-reaching 
and permanent which in time would de- 
cide many a student to seek in some other 
land for an education. 

The country which welcomes China’s 
student class to her shores will some day 
win rich concessions and commercial 
privileges in the empire. For the young 
men who now in increasing numbers are 
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flocking to foreign lands will be the men 
of influence in the new China of the 
twentieth century. An Imperial edict is- 
sued last September commands the’ Vice- 
roys and Governors to send abroad 
“young men of scholastic promise and 
ability to study any branch of science or 
art best suited to their abilities and tastes, 
so that they may return in time to China 
and place the fruits of their knowledge 
at the service of the empire.” 

Russia is wise in her generation. She 
is courting this student class, offering 
them special inducements to seek her 
shores. A company started for St. Pe- 
tersburg not long ago. Think you they 
will spend the first two weeks of their so- 
journ there on shipboard or in dark, 
filthy detention sheds? Far from it. 
Russian officials will show them every 
courtesy, and twenty years hence when 
Russia wants to make another land-steal 
in China by a secret treaty, one of these 
students may be in a position to help her. 

Can we ask any special privileges for 
our merchants and missionaries in China 
when we refuse to her best citizens the 
common rights of human beings? But 
independent of the question of policy or 
selfish interest, can America as a Chris- 
tian nation, as the champion of the op- 
pressed in every land, as the country 
which during the late troubles posed be- 
fore the world as the friend of China, af- 
ford to disappoint the hopes of those who 
seek her shores? 

PorTLAND, OREGON, 


Evil 


AN INDIAN MYTH 
By John Vance Cheney 


HE while God Evil lay asleep, 
God Good made mortal man; 

And with him all fair things of earth, 
As only goodness can. 


When from his sleep God Evil woke, 
He spied an Indian’s head: 

“Ha, something new; well, I declare! 
Who made you, there?” he said. 


“God Good,” the Indian answered Evil, 
And vanished in the wood. 

God Evil rubbed his hands, and smiled,— 
“Tl try it, too, God Good.” 





“Meanwhile, let’s have trees and 
flowers!” 
And in he stuck the seeds. 
Down went the seeds, and up there came 


A crop of stumps and weeds. 


some 


“ At making things,” God Evil sighed, 
“Good beats me, I’m afraid; 

There is but one way left for me,— 
To spoil what he has made.” 


God Evil found his forte at last; 
And still with matchless skill 

He puts it in the hearts of men 
To lie and steal and kill. 


Crrcaco, It. 
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Future Aerial Trial Navigations 
By M. Alberto Santos-Dumont | 


{Senor Santos-Dumont has just arrived in this country to continue his world-renowned experiments in aerial 


pavigation.—EpiTor.] 


HERE is nothing more attractive to 
most people than a flight through 
the air by an air-ship constructed 

by human ingenuity. In my series of 
trials at Paris and on the Mediterranean 
there were crowds of people to witness 
the effort to solve aerial navigation, but 
many of them had only the curiosity of 
sightseers with little idea of the impor- 
tant mechanical principles that were be- 
ing tested. Those who follow the history 
of air-ships and their evolution from the 
point of view of the scientist must al- 
ways find in such experiments something 
more than the gratification of mere curi- 
osity. The amount of study and experi- 
ment put in aerial navigation problems 
makes the subject one of great impor- 
tance. 

I am twenty-eight years of age, and 
within my life time—possibly within ten 
years—I expect to see aerial navigation 
an accomplished fact, and passengers 
carried across the ocean, between Paris 
and New York, by air-ship. The mere 
fact that the few years during which I 


have been working alone and practically . 


without encouragement have sufficed to 
demonstrate the practicability of con- 
structing a dirigible air-ship, gives me 
the greatest hope as regards what will be 
achieved in the future. For a while, of 
course, the air-ship will be useful chiefly 
for exhibition purposes and for war 
operations, but later it will develop com- 
mercial advantages. These advantages 
will be realized from the air-ship long be- 
fore the flying machine will be an accom- 
plished fact. Such a flying machine, 
which is very different from an air-ship, 
will doubtless be invented some day, but 
it is not time yet. 

On such an air-ship as mine the Mar- 
coni system of wireless telegraphy can 
be used in war, and this would greatly 
add to its value during hostile opera- 
tions. I have not tried wireless teleg- 
raphy from the air-ship and the earth, 
but there is no reason why it should not 
be successsful. I have an apparatus 

go 


ready for use and shall probably try it 
in this country. I was planning to try 
it when the Monte Carlo trip was made, 
but gave up the project for a time. 

All trial exhibitions of air-ships are of 
value because they help to solve the prob- 
lems of aerial navigation. The finished 
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air-ship must represent the genius of 
many, just as every other perfect device 
does, and all those who participate in 
such exhibitions contribute their share 
toward its improvement. In years to 
come the machine which I started with 
will, of course, be valuable merely as a 
relic of what air-ships once were. Air- 
ship improvement is slow because the 
machine is very intricate, and it must 
solve problems that are the most difficult 
we have to face; but within a few years 
the perfected air-ship will become a 
reality, and people will step into them 
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and speed away just as indifferently as 
they now ride in automobiles. It must 
come to that, and people will cross the 
ocean in them. The bicycle and auto- 
mobile were developed in the same way. 
They were cumbersome, unfinished 
things a few years ago, but by degrees 
they grew into the perfect machines of 
to-day. When people talked ~ about 
horseless carriages years ago the idea 
was supposed to be extreme enough to 
cause laughter. 

It is very expensive work experiment- 
ing with an air-ship, and expositions 
have to make it worth while for inventors 
to spend their money to get ready for 
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the trial races. My shed alone cost at 
Monaco $16,000, and the cost of 
building and operating the machine is 
considerable. I believe that co-operation 
with the different inventors and men in- 
terested in aerial navigation will bring 
about the best results, and my desire is 
to promote the interests of the subject 
by working with others. Air-ship races 
at. expositions would seem to be one of 
the ways of stimulating co-operation and 
interest in improving machines of to-day. 
It will not be many years before air-ship 
races at expositions may prove as com- 
mon and ordinary as automobile races 
are to-day. 
New York Crry. 


to Education 
Kirkland 


CHANCELLOR OF VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


HE stream of beneficence toward 
educational enterprises does not 
seem to be in danger of subsidence. 

The large contributions of 1899 and 1900 
have been surpassed by the record of 
1901, during which year, according to 
Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, gifts for 
philanthropic enterprises in the United 
States exceeded $107,000,000. The 
largest part of these gifts was, as is usu- 
ally the case, for educational purposes, 
and the two most notable ones were the 
donation of ten milion dollars by Mr. 
Carnegie for Carnegie Institution and the 
transfer of the Stanford estate to the uni- 
versity that bears the family name. The 
first impression of such a record is the 
magnitude of the sums involved. The 
day of small beginnings is past. Never 
again may it be reasonably expected that 
a gift of a few thousand dollars and a 
few hundred volumes will be the begin- 
ning of another Harvard in this country. 
Two of our youngest institutions, Stan- 
ford and the University of Chicago, are 
now among our richest, and the Carnegie 
Institution starts out with an endowment 
larger perhaps than was ever before pro- 
vided for an educational infant. Within 
the past few years we have grown accus- 
tomed to large figures and have learned 
to think of large sums. A gift of one 


million dollars was an incident of national 
importance a few years ago; now an item 
of this character is marked by no flaring 
headlines and causes no unusual excite- 
ment. But it will be unfortunate if the 
great gifts of Mr. Carnegie and Mr. 
Rockefeller have a discouraging effect on 
those whose philanthropy can only express 
itself in sums of much smaller amount. 
The cause of education needs all its 
friends, and only a few can imitate the 
princely generosity of our largest givers. 

It is most creditable to us as a nation 
that our men of wealth are moved by 
such noble motives. That was a re- 
markable sentiment uttered by Mr. Car- 
negie to the effect that it is a disgrace tu - 
die rich ;and more striking still is his ap- 
parent determination to put his theory 
into practice. These gifts concern every 
one, for they are to be invested in vital 
forces that make for culture and a higher 
civilization. Used, as they generally are, 
for endowment, they become a part of 
our intellectual and moral capital, enter 
into the fiber of national life, and give 
promise of national greatness and perma- 
nence. Under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment the play of individual initiative 
is far greater than in the older nations 
of Europe. Their political and social 
life is more highly organized, tradition is 
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stronger, ruts are deeper, the functions 
of government more far-reaching, and 
the power and opportunity of the private 
individual less marked. Our manner of 
life brings opportunities for public serv- 
ice home to every citizen and on those 
able to bear them it puts heavy obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. This tends to 
develop a high character of citizenship. 
It makes the individual a mighty factor 
in national progress and transfers to the 
good of the whole much of the gain first 
sought and won for the good of a few. 
The favorite field for private donations 
is that of higher education, as represented 
in colleges, universities, and professional 
schools. The experience of the world at- 
tests the wisdom and helpfulness of such 
benefactions. Nowhere else is charity so 
permanent or its effects so permeating as 
here. Without this aid colleges in Amer- 
ica would have a sad story to tell. The 
movement toward higher education by 
the state is recent, at least as a general 
vital impulse. The institutions that have 
been doing the college work of the coun- 
try for the past century are largely those 
which have received the benefit of private 
gifts, and from this source the best of 
them have derived their opportunity for 
successful service. The educational 
wrecks of the past century are those in- 
stitutions that, founded out of benevolent 
and religious impulses, were left to the 
cold charity of the public and were not 
able to secure friends of sufficient finan- 
cial strength to give them permanent life 
and power. In their early history, intelli- 
gence, zeal, conservatism may have been 
present, but in the absence of financial 
resources, all these were without avail. 
If we may forecast the future, it would 
seem that individual benefactors are to 
play an increasingly important part in 
our American educational system. The 
state has a large task on its hands in the 
public school system. The problem of il- 
literacy is not yet solved in any section. 
High schools are making new and in- 
creasing claims on every city. Their 
courses of instruction are being widened ; 
larger equipment is called for; new in- 
terests demand consideration. This will 
increase attendance and call for more 
buildings and still more teachers. We 
are really just at the beginning of the 
movement for the expansion and popu- 


larizing of the public high school. State 
universities will continue to flourish, but 
it is probable that they will be kept within 
certain definite limits wherever they draw 
all their resources from public taxation. 
They must keep in touch with the public 
school system, show constant growth in 
numbers, reflect popular sentiment ia 
methods and subjects of instruction. All 
this will tend to make them immense 
schools, lacking in homogeneity, with lit- 
tle opportunity for the highest scholarly 
work. This is by no means intended as 
a criticism or disparagement of such 
work or such institutions. They are des- 
tined to play an important part in public 
development and will have a vital rela- 
tion to national prosperity. Small de- 
nominational colleges will probably show 
a constantly lessening influence and occu- 
py a more restricted sphere as the years 
go by. They will continue to do good 
work for general culture, but limited in 
scope, hampered by narrowness of re- 
sources and frequently by other unfavor- 
able conditions. Such institutions will 
find it hard to preserve a sound scholar- 
ship or to supply the material equipment 
without which successful work even in a 
limited field cannot be done. Some of 
them will find friends and will secure 
sufficient endowment to make existence 
permanent, but many will die or drag out 
an unprofitable existence. But the in- 
stitutions that will do the highest work in 
America, advancing our scholarship, en- 
couraging research, making possible new 
contributions to science and letters, and 
giving us in these respects an equal rank 
with the older nations of Europe, will de- 
pend largely: on endowments given by 
private individuals. Such institutions 
may be founded by the state, the church, 
or by individuals, but in their history and 
development they pass beyond the limits 
of their beginnings and become a part of 
the larger life of our nation. Conspicu- 
ous examples of this development may 
be seen in the history of the University 
of California and Leland Stanford in the 
far West, the University of Chicago in 
the Central States, and in the East, Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, 
University of Pennsylvania and some few 
others. The founding of the Carnegie 
Institution is in keeping with the same 
spirit of growth. 
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The position of the South in this edu- 
cational work is peculiarly trying. Ex- 
treme poverty for the past fifty years, 
from which the Southern people are just 
now beginning to emerge, has made all 
growth of higher interests slow and dif- 
ficult. No colleges in the country are 
quite so poor or struggling quite so hard 
to keep alive as the small denominational 
colleges of the South. Undoubtedly it 
would be far better for some of these to 
abandon their charters and give up all 
effort to attain a position clearly out of 
their reach. Honest and thorough acade- 
mies are more serviceable and more cred- 
itable than spurious colleges and univer- 
sities. The State institutions are better 
situated, but even these have annual in- 
comes wholly inadequate for the work 
they are trying to do. If the funds de- 
rived from the National Government 
were taken away, some of the State insti- 
tutions in the South would be unable to 
maintain their work even of a general lit- 
erary character. State appropriations in 
all cases are small, in some instances en- 
tirely lacking. Individual benefactors 
have contributed largely to the growth of 
Washington and Lee University and the 
University of Virginia, and in more re- 
cent times to Vanderbilt University, Tu- 
lane University, University of the South 
and Trinity College. But how much is 
yet to be done! The annual income of 
Columbia or Harvard is equal to the 
whole amount of productive funds held 
by the best of Southern institutions. And 
the discrepancy between the sections is 
growing. Where millions have been 
given to Eastern and Western institu- 
tions in the past few years, Southern uni- 
versities have been thankful over a few 
thousands. And yet just here is the 
field where philanthropy is at present 
most needed, and where it will yield the 
largest returns for our national life. It 
is gratifying to see that our educational 
problems are being taken hold of with- 
out prejudice of sect or section. Recent 
movements show that the problem of 
Southern education is recognized to be a 
national problem. The deep interest 
shown in this matter by Northern leaders 
is highly creditable to all concerned, and 
calls for gratitude on the part of every 
Southerner. The South will gladly re- 
ceive all help in counsel or in gifts 
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prompted by a spirit of brotherhood and 
administered in friendly co-operation 
with our own efforts. The true keynote 
was happily struck by Commodore Van- 
derbilt when he said: 


“Tf Vanderbilt. University shall, through its 
influence, contribute to strengthening the ties 
which should exist between all sections of our 
common country, I shall feel that it has ac- 
complished one of the objects that led me to 
take an interest in it.” 


These words have been properly 
carved on the pedestal of the statue which 
citizens of Nashville have erected in his 
honor on the university campus. The 
South readily admits its inability at pres- 
ent to deal with the great question of 
education as should be done. Therefore, 
it must look, as other sections have done, 
to the assistance of generous benefactors. 
Such aid can be most helpfully bestowed 
where it will inspire, mold sentiment and 
furnish examples of initiation. The dark 
shadow of Southern illiteracy cannot be 
removed by private initiative, but indi- 
vidual generosity can, through estab- 
lished institutions, remove incompetence 
from a thousand school rooms, create an 
enlightened sentiment and make possible 
a rift in that cloud. Booker Washing- 
ton’s work at Tuskegee touches but a 
handful, and hardly affects directly the 
question of negro education and develop- 
ment. But it is a work that has within 
it the germ of power, the leaven of 
growth, and it is destined to permeate 
every State and every section of the 
South. Far better would be a contribu- 
tion of one million dollars to Tuskegee 
than five times that amount of money 
added to the public school expenditures 
for negroes through the whole South. It - 
would be unwise for individual philan- 
thropy to attempt to relieve the State of 
the obligations of elementary education. 
National aid, definitely established for a 
considerable period, might accomplish 
something, but spasmodic contributions 
from individuals would do little service. 
Such efforts can be made much more ef- 
fective in other directions, in establish- 
ing training schools for teachers of high 
grade, technical schools with adequate 
equipment for the best work, colleges 
with funds sufficient to make possible 
sound scholarship and respectable work 
and a few universities to be the rallying 
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point of the highest educational effort. 
In this way influences will be set'to work 
molding public sentiment, directing leg- 
islation, developing character and dispell- 
ing ignorance. In a word, Southern il- 
literacy is but a part of the larger prob- 
lem of enfeebled educational effort and 


low educational ideals in the South. The 
corrective must be applied from above as 
well as from below. Hence the misfor- 
tune that Southern institutions are receiv- 
ing so small a part of the great contribu- 
tions now being made to educational in- 
stitutions. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


By Fire and Flood 


By Edward Boltwood 


OUNG Bruce was not the sort of 
man to notice trifles which were 
none of his particular business, 

but he could not help thinking, as he 
stared moodily at Tod-Crackenthorpe 
across Judge Farrell’s dinner table, that 
the big man’s pudgy chin was not a nice 
one. When Tod-Crackenthorpe looked 
at Miss Pearson, sitting beside him, his 
chin had a mean set to it. 

Perhaps this notion of Dick Bruce’s 
was due to the fact that his nerves that 
evening were quivering like telegraph 
wires in a high wind. You take a young 
man in love, place him for twenty-four 
hours in a chattering house party at a 
New England country place, where is 
also the girl of his heart to whom said 
heart is unrevealed, impose upon him 
the necessity of leaving the next morning 
for a year’s job in Arizona, setting up 
smelters—and then see where his nerves 
will be. Nor was this the worst of it. 
Tod-Crackenthorpe was favored by cir- 
cumstances and, apparently, by Miss 
Pearson herself. 

Bruce had accepted Mrs. Farrell’s in- 
vitation because, having visited there 
often, he knew that the Pearsons had a 
country house nearby, and because he 
hoped that the walking and driving and 
riding would give him the chance to 
speak to Mildred. But the valley was 
half-flooded with the spring freshets and 
out-of-doors was a muddy impossibility. 
The house party was weather bound, and 
Mrs. Farrell, in despair, had sent for 
Miss Pearson to come over and help en- 
tertain her disconsolate prisoners. 

Dick Bruce, therefore, found himself 
under the same roof with Mildred, and 
yet she might as well have been in the 
next county. During the afternoon 


everybody had played pool and Miss 
Pearson had supervised charades; in the 
evening there was to be a ping-pong 
tournament, which was Dick’s last straw, 
for it would demand constant and uni- 
versal attention until bed-time; in the 
morning at seven he was to take the 
west bound express and Miss Pearson 


knew it and seemed indifferent. Any- - 


body who has wished for an important 
téte-d-téte under such hopeless conditions 
will appreciate Dick’s desperate humor 
as the ladies retired into the drawing- 
room after dinner. 

Hardly had the gentlemen sugared 
their coffee when something popped 
across the hall, like a muffled and minia- 
ture torpedo. 

“Of all the vexatious things, Mil- 
dred!” cried Mrs. Farrell, on the other 
side of the portiéres. “ Bobby Austin 
just now went into the billiard room and 
found one of the ping-pong bats with 
the horrid parchment head of it split in 
two.” ; 

“Why, both the bats were all right a 
moment ago,” said Miss Pearson. “I 
was in there playing with Ambrose.” 

Ambrose Farrell, aged six, was al- 
lowed to stay down stairs for dessert on 
Saturday nights. 

“ Well, it’s ruined now, and, my dear, 
what shall we do?” continued the host- 
ess. “ We can’t give up the tournament. 
It’s our one resource.” 

Bruce pricked up his ears. 

“ Haven’t you got a child’s battledore 
in the nursery?” suggested Mr. Austin, 
a long-necked youth who left the table 
because he couldn’t use tobacco. “A 
battledore is the same thing, you know. 
Got one, Ambrose? ” 

“No, we ain’t,” replied the infant. 
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“T'll tell you,” said Mildred, raisin 
her voice a little, as Dick thought. “ We 
have a ping-pong bat at’our house. [I'll 
run over and bring it.” 

“Telephone to old Father Michael, 
your butler,” advised Emily Austin. 
“He'll fetch it.” 

“No one could find it but myself,” 
insisted Mildred, “ and, besides, our tele- 
phone’s out of order and useless. Really, 
I shan’t be long. The moon is out and 
the rain’s stopped, and it’s only a step 
across the foot bridge. Lend me your 
Scotch cloak, Mrs. Farrell, and I’m off.” 

By this time Bruce was on the 
threshold of the dining-room door, stern- 
ly disregarding Judge Farrell’s favorite 
story of the occasion when Gladstone 
spoke to him in Westminster Abbey. 
Dick’s heart was fluttering like mad. If 
he could go out into the night with Mil- 
dred—and just then he heard Bobby 
Austin’s sickening drawl: 

“May I escort you, Miss Pearson?” 

“No, no, no,” was the girl’s hesitating 
reply from the folds of a great plaid 
cloak. “ Nobody shall escort me—posi- 
tively nobody. I insist on going alone. 
Good by.” 

She flung back her head and looked 
around the edge of the hood. Dick 
caught the glance she threw in his direc- 
tion. Was there the faintest signal of 
reproach in it—or what? He turned, 
plumped into Tod-Crackenthorpe at his 
elbow, and then joined Ambrose, sitting 
solitary in front of the open fire in the 
empty billiard room. 

“You do it,” demanded the boy, offer- 
ing to Dick the uninjured ping-pong bat. 

“Do what, my son? ” 

“ Make pop, like Miss Mildred,” Am- 
brose explained. “ Hold close to fire and 
make pop.” 

“ Oh,” said Bruce, “ that’s what burst 
the other one, eh? Did Miss Mildred 
do that?” 

I won’t tell anybody else on 


Dick became speculative. If Miss 
Pearson had spoiled the bat on purpose, 
what might that purpose be? Clearly, to 
escape into the moonlight ; but for whose 
benefit—his own or Tod-Cracken- 
thorpe’s ? 

Bruce could not easily picture Mildred 
as the contriver of such a crafty set of 








white lies as this scheme appeared to be. 
For example, she had said the Pearson 
telephone was laid up for repairs. Dick 
slipped into the telephone closet adjoin- 
ing Judge Farrell’s billiard room and 
pulled the door tight behind him. 

He summoned “ central.” No, there 
was nothing the matter with the instru- 
ment at 115-6; would he like to be con- 
nected with Mr. Pearson’s house? He 
would like to speak with them there, 
please. Well, go ahead, and go ahead 
he did. 

His call was answered by his old ac- 
quaintance, Michael, the butler. 

“ Michael, this is Mr. Bruce. 
Mildred there?” 

“No, sir. She is dining at Judge Far- 
rell’s, sir.” 

“Yes, I know. I am at Judge Far- 
rell’s. Miss Mildred started home fifteen 
minutes ago, across the foot bridge.” 

“The foot bridge?” Here the ’phone 
buzzed wildly for a second. “ My Lord, 
sir—excuse me, Mr. Bruce, but the foot 
bridge is down. The gardener has just 
come in with news the creek’s rose, sir, 
that high and sudden—it’s a reg’lar 
flood, sir. Begging your pardon, I'll 
send all the men out at once. I hope’s 
how Miss Mildred 

Dick slammed the receiver to its hook 
and sprang out of the closet. Tod- 
Crackenthorpe stood alone on the hearth 
rug in the deserted apartment. A quick 
determination pounced on Dick, a deter- 
mination born of whim, justice, adven- 
ture—what you will. Americans, be it 
remembered, have an instinctive love of 
a gambler’s appeal to luck on the long 
chance. 

“ Look here, Tod-Crackenthorpe,” said 
Bruce rapidly. “ Miss Pearson meant 
that either you or I should escort her to- 
night. We were both too slow and she 
went alone. I’ve just found out that she 
may be in danger—or worse—from the 
freshet. There’s no use of scaring the 
women here. Let us both go out and 
find her.” 

‘“ Right,” 
“ But why 

“We couldn’t either of us decently 
follow her alone,” resumed Dick with a 
scowl. “ Get out of this window to the 
piazza. No one is watching. Over the 
railing to the lawn. There we are.” 


Is Miss 





said his rival, blinking. 
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“T say, old chap, this is square of you 
—rather.” 

“Oh, cut that! Good thing the moon 
is out.” 

“'What’s the noise? ” 

“It’s the devilish creek,” snarled 
Bruce, breaking into a run. 

The water course which separates the 
Farrell place from the Pearson’s lies in 
a little ravine about a quarter mile or 
so from the Judge’s house. Ordinarily 
it is a placid and peaceful stream and 
it is spanned for foot passengers by an 
ornamentally rustic bridge. 

The two men speeded over the soggy 
turf; Tod-Crackenthorpe ran heavily 
and puffed after the first hundred yards, 
and Bruce was well in the lead when he 
reached the edge of the declivity. There 
the brown, swollen creek gave him an 
angry greeting. 

“There isn’t any bridge,” panted Tod- 
Crackenthorpe. 

“Yes, there is,” said Dick, peering 
over; “or a part of it, at least, just on 
the surface,” and they both floundered 
down the slope to the edge of the torrent. 

The light was dimmer at the bottom of 
the ravine, but they could see that the 
hand rails had been swept away and that 
one stringpiece only of the bridge re- 
mained, on which an occasional strip of 
flooring swung to and fro as the water 
beat upon it. The string piece was mere- 
ly a flimsy log, and the end nearest them 
had already broken loose from its moor- 
ings and was slowly slipping in the mud 
of the bank. Dick braced it with his foot 
and turned to Tod-Crackenthorpe. 

“ Now then!” said Dick. 

“What next? That stick won’t hold 
a man.” 

“Tt would hold a girl.” 

“You don’t mean to say, by George, 
Miss Pearson would never * 

“ You don’t know her as well as I do,” 
observed Dick with grim satisfaction. 
“Tf Miss Pearson followed the path as 
far as here, she wouldn’t stop. She’d 
dance over that like a bird.” 

“ Good God!” sputtered Tod-Cracken- 
thorpe and pointed with a shaking finger. 

A moon-beam had struggled into the 
darkness of the gorge; it showed on the 
opposite bank a something covered by a 
Scotch plaid cloak, lying close to the 
water underneath an elder bush. Then 





a cloud shifted in the sky, the moon- 
beam perished, and the two men were 
left gasping at one another in the gloom. 

‘Mildred, are you all safe?” yelled 
Dick. There was no answer. Bruce 
stepped on the stringpiece. 

“Hold hard!” cried Tod-Cracken- 
thorpe, grabbing Dick’s wrist. “ This is 
my business. I’m going across. The 
two of us can’t doit. The log will slip; 
you must stay here to hold it. Let me 
pass. Man alive, every second counts, 
and this is my business, I tell you.” 

He moistened his lips nervously, kept 
a fearful eye on the growling water, and 
attempted to shove Bruce out of the way. 
But Dick looked at him squarely and 
didn’t budge. 

“ That’s so,” said the young engineer. 
‘“There’s no chance that both of us can 
get over on the other side. Why 
shouldn’t I have that pleasure? Haven’t 
I as much right to earn her gratitude 
as you have? Why is she your business 
rather than mine, Tod-Crackenthorpe? ” 

“ Because—because she is to be my 
wife, if you must know.” 

“Ts that the truth?” 

“ The truth? How dare you 

Dick held up his hand, and his face 
was white in the darkness. 

“I beg your pardon,” said he, humbly, 
and, stooping over, he gripped the end 
of the log tightly between his knees and 
arms. “Go on, and hurry,” he groaned. 

Mr. Tod-Crackenthorpe did not pre- 
sent a figure of gallantry, with his legs 
ludicrously bent and elbows balanced 
liké a tight-rope walker, and it was ap- 
parent that he had no confidence in his 
footing nor liking for his task. When 
a voice rang out, sudden and loud, from 
the bank which he had left, Tod-Cracken- 
thorpe toppled wildly and covered the re- 
maining distance in one staggering rush. 
Dick straightened up. 

“ Where are you, Dick? I heard you 
talking,” called the voice, and it was 
Mildred’s. She stumbled toward him 
among the trees. 

“ Here we are at the foot bridge,” re- 
sponded Dick, cheerfully. “ How did 
you recross this Niagara?” 

“Oh, I came back by the carriage 
road, further up the creek,” said Miss 
Pearson. “One crossing over that log 
was enough for me. I’ve got the ping- 
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pong bat. Isn’t it exciting? I tripped 
twice on the cloak and it made me so 
mad that I left the thing on the ground. 
Who’s that over there?” 

“That’s Tod-Crackenthorpe,” said 
Bruce. “ He went after your cloak, and 
I don’t believe he can get back this way, 
because the timber seems to be going 
overboard. “ You'll have to return by 
the stone bridge, Tod-Crackenthorpe,” 
he shouted. “ That last contortion of 
yours was too much for this rigging. 
It’s awash.” 

Well, I am not saying that Dick did 
not covertly push the log with his foot ; 
a great deal may be forgiven him. At all 
events, the long stick pitched into the 
flood. 

“ And thank you so much for bring- 
ing the plaid,” cried Mildred. “I meant 
to send Michael for it. It was really 
good of him to take the trouble,’ she 
added, as Dick followed her up the slope. 
“T suppose Mr. Richard Bruce was 
afraid of getting wet. How did you hap- 
pen to start on this expedition? ” 

‘“T’'ll tell you, Mildred,” said he, try- 
ing to swallow a queer tremor in his 
throat. “ We thought that you were— 
you had fainted on the other bank. We 
agreed that I should help him cross be- 
cause he—Mildred, I wouldn’t tell you 
this unless all our lives we’d been the 
two best friends in the world. I wouldn’t 
speak of it to you unless I was saying 
good-by for a long time. He said that 
you were to be his wife.” 

“Dick! It’s not true! How could 
he? It’s——” 

“ Never mind now!” cried Dick, de- 
lightedly. They had reached the open 
lawn. Judge Farrell’s windows glowed 
hospitably in the distance ; the moon was 
shrouded in a gray wrack of whirling 
clouds. Bruce grasped the girl by both 
her strong young shoulders. 

“ Dear, dear heart!” he began. 

But surely there are some questions 
and answers which it is well to take for 


granted ; besides, in this case, neither of 
these two people can remember the words 
which were spoken that spring evening 
under the clouds. The ping-pong bat 
fell several times on the wet grass and 
became disreputable. Dick and Mildred 
collided with the piazza steps without 
quite realizing where they were. 

“T can never let you see me in the 
light—and before all those people,” whis- 
pered Mildred. “Oh, that tournament! 
How can we stop it?” 

“Leave that to me,’ commanded 
Bruce, already with the masterful air of 
her liege lord. 

Tod-Crackenthorpe overtook them in 
the vestibule. Dick called him aside, 
while the house party gave Mildred the 
burlesque welcome home of an African 
explorer. 

Listen, Tod-Crackenthorpe,” said 
Dick. “ Miss Pearson wants this bat 
put in condition. See how loose the 
parchment is! Take it into the billiard 
room and hold it in front of the fire.” 

“T’ll do it,” he agreed. “I say, Bruce, 
you needn’t repeat what I said. about 
Miss Pearson and me, you know.” 

“My lips are sealed from this mo- 
ment,” Dick assured him solemnly. 

Dick was scraping the mud from his 
clothes in Judge Farrell’s smoking room 
when the tiny report of an explosion, fol- 
lowed by a mild shriek of dismay from 
Mrs. Farrell, informed him that disaster 
had fallen on the ping-pong bat. 

“ That thick-headed chap has spoiled 
the tournament again,” announced Bob- 
by Austin, poking his head in at the 
door. 

“The fat villain!” said Richard 
Bruce, complacently. 

So Mrs. Farrell and Emily Anistin and 
Bobby were compelled to entertain the 
company with an impromptu concert 
from the last comic opera, and Dick and 
Mildred sat on a divan in a dusky cor- 
ner, and the evening passed very pleas- 
antly indeed. 


New Yorx Cry. 
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Cuban Schools 


By Warren A. 


on the March 


Candler, D.D. 


BisHop oF THE Meruopist Eriscopa, Cuurcu, SouTH 


N a recent visit to Cuba I witnessed 
in Santa Clara the long line of 
school children as they marched 

forth with flags and music to join in the 
celebration of February 24—Cuba’s 
“ Fourth of July.” I was much impressed 
bytheir numbers. Itis evident thatthe vast 
majority of Cuban children of school age 
are attending either the public or private 
schools of the island. Never before were 
so many learning the primary branches 
of human knowledge at least. All this 
means enlightenment as never before. A 
new generation of Cubans is growing up 
with knowledge of something else be- 
sides insurrections as remedies for na- 
tional evils. ° 

During and by the military occupation 
of Cuba three notable benefits have come 
to the island which greatly honor the 
Government of the United States—viz., 
order without brigandage, improved 
sanitation of the most excellent charac- 
ter, and a system of common schools. 
The greatest of these benefits is the com- 
mon school. Its influence will be more 
enduring and far-reaching than all the 
rest. 

The system is yet imperfect. It may 
be frankly admitted that it has conspicu- 
ous defects, but it is a system, and that 
bare fact means much. It will not be 
abandoned. It will be improved as the 
years come and go. 

I was pleased to observe the cleanli- 
ness and neatness of the children. Clean- 
liness is neither culture nor godliness, 
but pious intelligence is generally clean. 

The girls in the procession far out- 
numbered the boys, especialy the larger 
girls. The boys were both fewer and 
smaller. From this I infer that many 
boys are at work who ought to be at 
school. There are few openings for girls 
and women to find remunerative employ- 
ment in Cuba. 

The color line seems to be ignored in 
the public schools. This, however, does 
not mean that it is ignored by all the 
people. Alongside the public schools are 
many private schools overflowing with 
pupils who pay tuition fees in order to 
escape this very thing. One such school 
within my knowledge has an income of 
988 


above $200 a month. Perhaps, however, 
this is not due to the color line alone. 
The teachers in private schools are gen- 
erally superior to the public school teach- 
ers, and this fact has its influence, and 
a great influence, of course. But the 
color-line question entered into the mat- 
ter very influentially in the establishment 
of these private schools and it continues 
to affect the educational work of the 
island. 

After every just subtraction is made 
from the face value of the common 
schools on account of unquestionable de- 
fects, it remains that they are of in- 
estimable worth to the Cuban people. To 
close them or to hinder them in any de- 
gree would be a calamity. But how can 
they go forward after the independent 
government is set up unless Cuba’s fiscal 
conditions are improved? At present the 
schools cost above $2,000,000 annually. 
Can 1,600,000 people, most of whom are 
poor, tax themselves $2,000,000 annually 
to support the educational branch of their 
government alone? Does every Ameri- 
can commonwealth so sustain its public 
schools ? 

Underlying all educational and moral 
issues in Cuba is the poverty of the peo- 
ple. The policy that tends to confirm 
and increase the difficulties arising from 
their poverty is a crime against civiliza- 
tion. It is a sin against enlightenment 
to deny Cuba the tariff concessions 
asked. It seems that there are people 
who so fondle “ infant industries ” that 
they would nourish their babies on the 
very life-blood of an infant republic. 

The honor of our Government is 
dimmed by such a policy. The heroism 
of the men who fought and died at San 
Juan and El Caney is intercepted and 
defeated of its ultimate purpose by such 
mercenary selfishness. 

In one view of the case it becomes 
ridiculous. The island of Cuba is no 
larger than an area of about 45,000 
square miles. Most of the land is not 
under cultivation. Sugar growing is 
mainly confined to three provinces. Is 
it not laughable to see the Congress of 
the United States fall into convulsions 
at the specter of competition from such 
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a quarter? In the name of decency, if 
we must succumb to temptation and 
throw away our honor, let us wait for 
a larger bribe. Ifa man or a nation will, 
heedless of all conscience, be com- 
promised, let the reward of iniquity be 


something more than a small mess of 
pottage. We ought not to fall into the 
cheap infamy of the class of Esau and 
Judas. If we must do wrong, let us not 
be mean. 

Atianta, Ga, 


Baggage Inspection Reform 


By Elizabeth C. Hobson 


{[Mrs. Hobson, the secretary of the Baggage Inspection Reform Committee, is a sister-in-law of Hon. Levi P. 
Morton, ex-Governor of New York and ex-Vice-President of the United States. She is not only a prominent 
society woman of Washington, but is noted for her charitable and philanthropic work. In taking up the question of 
** Baggage Inspection Reform” she feels that she is championing the cause of the oppressed all over the United 


States.—Epiror.] 


HAVE made many voyages across 
| the Atlantic and have never had any 
reason to complain of any annoy- 
ance at the Custom House, except the 
drafts and the long waits, until last au- 
tumn. Then, having declared as du- 
tiable a small box of china valued at 
twelve English shillings—the gift of a 
friend—in the bottom of one trunk, and 
of two new and extremely simple gowns 
in the top of the other, I supposed that 
my luggage would be passed. When I 
found that all my possessions were 
being searched and examined I expostu- 
lated. The extraordinary answer was: 
“As you have declared them we must 
examine them.” 

And I waited from I to 4 P.M. to have 
it done. 

While I waited I watched my fellow 
passengers. My own annoyance was 
light compared to theirs. One poor 
clergyman near me was obliged to reply 
to a perfect fusillade of questions as to 
the value of every pen, inkstand, port- 
folio and photograph which he had 
brought from abroad for himself and his 
family and on which duty was charged. 

Talking the matter over with some 
friends in Washington, who, like myself, 
had suffered upon landing and had wit- 
nessed the trials of others, we formed a 
committee of “ Baggage Inspection Re- 
form,” of which I was appointed secre- 
tary. We forwarded a petition to the 
President, which was signed by twelve 
hundred women representing every large 
city from Boston to San Francisco and 
in the South. Thus was begun the cru- 
sade which has received the attention of 
every newspaper in the country. 


But the press has, unfortunately, given 
the impression that the petition presented 
to the President was initiated by and for 
the benefit of “ rich society ladies.” This 
is a mistake. 

The women who framed the petition 
were inspired by the treatment they wit- 
nessed on the piers toward passengers 
with one trunk quite as much as by any 
inconvenience to themselves. They saw 
women who had possibly saved a small 
sum for a European trip, and were re- 
turning with a few articles of dress and 
some trifling mementos, obliged to ex- 
pose all their possessions and to pay duty 
on them. Clergymen, whose parishion- 
ers had probably raised a modest sum to 
give them and their wives a pleasure 
trip, were subjected to the same inquisi- 
torial treatment. It is for these that the 
committee pleads, even more than for the 
“rich society ladies ”—tho the latter are 
entitled to courteous treatment also, un- 
less wealth is regarded as a stigma by 
United States officials. 

Among the protests set forth in the 
petition are the following: 


“ That the sworn statement of the passenger 
is disbelieved and disregarded. That duty 
is imposed upon old clothing at the caprice 
of the appraiser. That trunks are emptied 
on the wharf. That impertinent questions are 
asked and remarks made which are humiliat- 
ing and intolerable. And that the law which 
allows only one hundred dollars’ worth of new 
personal effects to enter free of duty is unique 
of its kind in the world.” 


The President read the petition with 
his usual attentive readiness and sent it 
to Secretary Shaw, to whose province 
the matter belongs, with the request that 
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he would give it his special attention. 
The Secretary received the committee at 
once. We were accompanied by our 
counsel, Hon. John A. Kasson. Each of 
us described some disagreeable personal 
experience of our own. One woman, 
for instance, had paid duties amounting 
to between one and two hundred dollars 
on articles of apparel which she had 
worn more or less for two years. We 
assured the Secretary we recognized the 
fact that he could not change the law, 
but we urged him to order less offensive 
administration of it. And we especially 
objected to being put under oath and 
then disbelieved. The subject was dis- 
cussed in every phase, from the side of 
the dishonest smuggler to that of the 
honest traveler who perjures himself in 
sheer ignorance of the details of the !aw. 
The Secretary said he would look into 
the matter and try to remedy abuses. 

As the result of our interview he is- 
sued a circular addressed to each woman 
who had signed the petition to the Presi- 
dent, asking her to make certain specific 
statements in answer to certain ques- 
tions. There were fourteen questions in 
all to be replied to. These relate to the 
recollection of travelers as to what hap- 
pened on different voyages during a pe- 
riod of three years. 

How is it possible for anybody to make 
an affidavit in respect to his or her pur- 
chases abroad during a term of three 
years? The majority of the women to 
whom the circular was addressed did not 


reply. In Boston, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia they formed committees and an- 
swered through counsel. Three hundred 
women replied directly. These answers 
were tabulated in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and another circular was issued 
which gave the impression that the sign- 
ers of the petition had no case. If the 
Secretary had published the answers sent 
him by the different committees the testi- 
mony would have been directly to the 
contrary. 

It has been said that these regulations 
fall heavily only on the rich, who can 
afford to pay and who ought to be made 
to pay. But how about the school teach- 
ers, artists, and women wage-earners 
generally, to whom Europe is a Mecca; 
who save their small earnings for years 
in order that they may travel in foreign 
lands, and who find their home-coming 
turned into a torture of dread and often 
of unlooked-for debt—how about them? 

The truth is the law is offensive and 
unjust, and is offensively and unjustly 
administered, and everybody knows it. 
General Grant once said: “ The best way 
to repeal a bad law is to enforce it.” Let 
this law be enforced then in all its in- 
justice and ugliness until every Ameri- 
can woman in the land rises up against 
it; until husbands, fathers, sons and 
brothers spring to the rescue. Then we 
shall see that which has so often been 
seen in the country before—the power of 
public opinion to effect a repeal of what 
has become intolerable. 

Wasmin ..0n D C 


To De Wet 


By C. E. 


S. Wood 


“1 ‘ HOU hard pressed son of blood and aching toil, 
Keeping thy rocks as she bear keeps her den, 
And staining still the unforgiving soil 
With red drops jetting from the hearts of men: 
Long life to thee, De Wet. God keep and save 
Thee for the godly work thou hast in hand— 
To teach the huckst’ring world what price the brave 
Still wring from robbers of the Motherland ; 
Teaching how sweet among the skyey rocks 
It is to draw a freeman’s fearless breath. 
Better the life of the too harried fox 
Than slavery so bitterer than death. 
True soul! Teach men how good it is to die, 
If but the face can look to Freedom’s sky. 


PortLanD, Ore. 
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The Gospel of Wealth Again 


Mr. CARNEGIE has written a new chap- 
ter in his Gospel of Wealth, and it need 
not be said that the book * has all the 
value of work done by a specialist. The 
very titles chosen by Mr. Carnegie for 
his books are a persuasion to regard the 
ethical and social side of his writing as 
more important than his merely technical 
discussion of economical questions, and 
any serious consideration of these col- 
lected essays and addresses will follow 
the author’s hint in this respect. 

Now it is curious, passing curious, 
that Mr. Carnegie’s pages contain more 
than one glowing tribute to poverty. At 
times we rub our eyes in bewilderment, 
wondering whether we are not reading 
some rapturous hymn of good St. Fran- 
cis addressed to the beauty of his well- 
beloved bride, the Lady Poverty. 

“The cry,” he says, “goes forth often 
nowadays, ‘ Abolish poverty!’ but fortunately 
this cannot be done; and the poor we are al- 
ways to have with us. Abolish poverty, and 
what would become of the race? Progress, 
development, would cease. Consider its fu- 
ture if dependent upon the rich. The supply 
of the good and the great would cease, and 
human society would retrograde into barbar- 
1sm. 

And again: 

“We can scarcely read orie among the few 
‘immortal names that were not born to die,’ 
or who has rendered exceptional service to 
our race, who had not the advantage of being 
cradled, nursed and reared in the stimulating 
school of poverty.” 


The praise of poverty from one of the 
richest men in the world is—what shall 
we say—rather startling ; and, let us add, 
it is meaningless. A good statistician 
ought to know that there is not a particle 
of truth in the oft repeated commonplace 
which would derive all the good and 
great men of the world from the 
homes of the poor. And, indeed, 
this praise of poverty is, when we 
consider it, something quite different 
from the ideal of St. Francis, with 
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which we heedlessly compared it. St. 
Francis was born, if not rich, at least 
well-to-do, and abandoned his posses- 
sions in order to live faithfully unto 
death with his chosen bride, whereas our 
modern panegyrist lauds her because she 
is a good guide to wealth. He draws up 
a list of the living captains of industry, 
the great conspicuous millionaires, and 
discovers that almost all of them started 
as poor boys: 

“In the industrial department the trained 
mechanic is the founder and manager of fa- 
mous concerns. In the mercantile, commer- 
cial and financial it is the poor office-boy 
who has proved to be the merchant prince in 
disguise, who surely comes into his heritage. 
They are the winning classes. It is the poor 
clerk and-the working mechanic who finally 
rule in every branch of affairs, without capi- 
tal, without family influence, and without col- 
lege education.” 


Poverty is good because its stern dis- 
cipline drives men into habits which lead 
to the accumulation of wealth. There is 
something in that, no doubt, altho it must 
be remembered that the present indus- 
trial leaders came to the front in a period 
of rapid expansion; nor is it likely that 
so many of the leaders in the next gen- 
eration will have started poor. And why, 
if wealth and not poverty after all is the 
blessing to be sought, why pour such 
contempt on those who have the misfor- 
tune to be born rich? Is it quite true 
that “there is nothing so enervating, 
nothing so deadly in its effects upon the 
qualities which lead to the highest 
achievement, moral or intellectual, as 
hereditary wealth”? Are men doomed 
to strive so strenuously for what is good 
only as an object of striving and never 
as a possession in itself? Does the com- 
mon sense of the world believe this? 

But Mr. Carnegie is ready with his 
Gospel of Wealth—a gospel efficacious 
to save only those, however, who take the 
kingdom of riches by force, and leaves 
unblessed the unfortunates who are born 
within the fold. The concentration of 
wealth may be made the greatest instru- 
ment in the advancement of civilization, 
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and those who have acquired wealth by 
their own exertions are the men who 
naturally use it to the best advantage of 
society. Wealth is “a sacred trust, to 
be administered by its possessor, into 
whose hands it flows, for the highest 
good of the people.” That is well said, 
and he.who says it has added the force 
of example to precept; but as a simple 
matter of fact is it true that those -who 
acquire wealth as a rule use it more for 
the advantage of the people than those 
who inherit it? 

The gospel of the acquisition of wealth 
seems somehow to move in a vicious cir- 
cle. Even Mr. Carnegie feels that the 
argument is not entirely sound. College 
graduates, he declares, will usually be 
found in subordinate positions, and yet, 

“Lest anything here said,” he continues, 
“may be construed as tending to decry or 
disparage university education, let me clearly 
state that those addressed are the fortunate 
poor young men who have to eafn a living; 
for such as can afford to obtain a university 
degree and have means sufficient to insure a 
livelihood the writer is the last man to advise 
its rejection—compared with which all the 
pecuniary gains of the multi-millionaire are 
dross—but for poor youth the earning of a 
competence is a duty, and duty done is worth 
more even than university education, precious 
as that is. Liberal education gives a man who 
really absorbs it higher tastes and aims than 
the acquisition of wealth, and a world to en- 
joy, into which the mere millionaire cannot 
enter; to find therefore that it is not the best 
training for business is to prove its claim to 
a higher domain.” 


But, then, how can we suppose that 
those who have been subjected to the 
enervating, deadly effects of being born 
in a position to go to college will ever 
be able to accomplish anything in this 
“higher domain” into which college is 
the entrance? Has not Mr. Carnegie 
said that all the good and great are born 
poor? The prospect would not be so 
sad were it not that elsewhere he assures 
us that the man in business must devote 
his whole energies to the making of 
money. And again he draws so rude a 
picture of the millionaire: “ As far as I 
have known millionaires,” he says, “ the 
library is the least used part of what he 
would probably consider ‘furniture’ in 
all his mansion.” The higher domain 


seems somehow to be left between the 
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devil and the deep sea. Indeed, there are 
a number of questions connected with the 
gospel of starting poor and getting rich 
that await a further revelation for their 
answer. In conclusion we would not 
quote from another Gospel that hard say- 
ing about the needle’s eye, but rather 
from a writer of less ascetic doctrine. 
Somewhere in his book of the Laws 
Plato says: 


“He must be good as well as rich. And 
good in a high degree, and rich in a high de- 
gree at the same time he cannot be. Some one 
will ask, Why is this? And we shall answer,— 
because acquisitions which come from unjust 
as well as just sources are more than double 
those which come from just sources only.” 


And again he represents Socrates as 
saying to a friend of reverend age: 

“I saw that you were not fond of money, 
which is a characteristic rather of those who 
have inherited their fortunes than of those 
who have acquired them; for the latter have a 
second or extraordinary love of money as a 
creation of their own, resembling the affection 
of authors for their own poems, or of parents 
for their children, besides that other love of 
money for the sake of use and enjoyment 
which is common to them and all men. And 
hence they are very bad company, for they talk 
about nothing but the praises of wealth.” 


& 


Famous Scots 


GREAT men have always had a par- 
ticular fancy for being born in Scotland 
—at least this taste has prevailed for the 
ten centuries on which history sheds its 
light and probably existed long before 
the beginning of that period. Doubtless 
the predilection for a birthplace thus dis- 
played is in obedience to some obscure 
natural law like that which compels 
great rivers to flow by or through great 
cities. 

But, however that may be, the fact re- 
mains that great men in astonishing 
numbers have deliberately chosen Scot- 
land as the place from whence to begin 
their earthly pilgrimages, and thence 
have projected themselves athwart the 
vision of mankind, delighting, instruct- 
ing, edifying or chastising, according to 
their natures; for these great men have 
been of every sort, from that most genial 
of scapegraces, Robbie Burns, to Carlyle, 
whose mission it was to scold men and 
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matrons, and for whom one would think 
the old deacon’s prayer had a special 
appropriateness: “Lord mak’ us richt, 
for we’re awfu’ positive.” 

This profusion of great men presents 
an embarrassment of riches to a publish- 
er who seeks to present to the world a 
“Famous Scots Series” of biographies 
such as Charles Scribner’s Sons are now 
giving us among their imported books. 
The biographers have been chosen with 
great care: Hector C. Macpherson deal- 
ing with Carlyle and Adam Smith; Oli- 
phant Smeaton with Allan Ramsay, To- 
bias Smollett, William Dunbar and 
Thomas Guthrie; W. Keith Leask with 
Hugh Miller and James Boswell; A. 
Taylor Innes with John Knox; Gabriel 
Setoun with Robert Burns; John Geddie 
with The Balladists; Professor A. F. 
Murison with Sir William Wallace and 
King Robert the Bruce; T. Banks Mac- 
lochlan with David Livingstone and 
Mungo Park, and so on. 

The last of these little volumes which 
have come to hand are “ The Academic 
Gregories,” by Agnes Grainger Stewart ; 
“Johnston of Warriston,” by William 
Morison, and “ Henry Drummond,” by 
James Y. Simpson.*~ They well main- 
tain the interest of the series. 

“The Academic Gregories” were 
more or less tame cousins of the pro- 
scribed Red M’Gregors, tracing their 
descent from the Macgregors of Roro, 


‘the younger branch of the Glenlyon 


family. The proscription of 1603 did 
not touch the Gregories. The change 
of name saved them. 


“ 


“But,” says their biographer, beng 
nothing that civilization, education, wealth and 
society cotild do to modify their disposition was 
able entirely to obliterate in them the warlike 
character of their Highland forefathers. We 
remember this, and when in the nineteenth 
century we see a learned professor of the 
Practice of Physic beating his fellow professor 
in Edinburgh University quadrangle, we know 
that he was not really James Gregory, but 
James M’Gregor.” 


In spite of this assertion we are in- 
clined to think that there must have been 
some abatement of the old spirit. We 
find one Gregory inventing a gun vastly 
more destructive than anything of the 





*Famous Scots Series. Biographies by various 
authors, Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. New 
York: 75 cents each, 


kind the world had ever seen, and then 
taking Sir Isaac Newton’s advice to de- 
stroy it because Marlborough’s battles 
showed that men did not need to have 
their ways of killing improved. We also 
find another Gregory entertaining Rob 
Roy in fear and trembling while the lat- 
ter was recruiting for the Jacobite cause, 
and secretly shrinking in horror from the 
big outlaw’s offer to take his little son 
“and make a man of him.” We fear 
he had fallen away from the Red 
M’Gregor standard. 

“Johnston of Warriston” glowers 
grimly at us out of Morison’s pages. 
Dourest of Covenanters was he. rlyle 
in his “Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches ” thus sums him up: 

* Archibald Johnston, of Warriston, 

a Lord Register of whom all the world has 
heard. The redactor of the Covenanters’ pro- 
tests in 1637 and onward; redactor, perhaps, of 
the covenant itself; canny, lynx-eyed lawyer 
and austere Presbyterian zealot; full of fire, of 
heavy energy and gloom.” 


We see Johnston the prime mover in 
bringing about an alliance with the Eng- 
lish Parliament, making a great speech 
at Westminster, a member of the joint 
committee of both kingdoms, King’s ad- 
vocate refusing to prosecute ministers 
accused of instigating the Mauchline 
Moor Gathering, and in scores of other 
situations always a leader in the move- 
ment of the Scotch people against the 
Bishops and finally the King. In the 
King’s Conference with the Convenant- 
ers Charles was much annoyed: by the 
persistence of Warriston, whom several 
times he bade be silent, and on dismiss- 
ing, ordered him to “ walk more circum- 
spectly in the future.” Warriston was 
one of those whom Charles II would not 
forgive. He was brought back from 
France and executed soon after the 
Restoration. 

“Henry Drummond” has particular 
interest for Americans because of his 
association with Moody and Sankey, his 
geological expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, and his books, “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World” and “ The 
Ascent of Man.” Whether we find him 
in his class room or on the lecture plat- 
form or in Africa or the New Hebrides, 
Henry Drummond always impresses us 
as a high and lovable type of man, and 
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his biographer, Mr. Simpson, has been 
happy in his presentation. 


a 


Cardinal Wolsey 


It is only within the last fifty years 
that a free access to the public records 
of the era of the Tudors has enabled his- 
torians to give an intelligent and intelli- 
gible picture of the part played by Wolsey 
in the events of his time. The publica- 
tion of the voluminous series of “ State 
Papers of Henry VIII,” by Mr. Brewer 
and other scholars, has revealed him as 
the master-mind of his age, has proved 
that in sagacity, promptitude, fertility of 
resource, courage and enterprise he has 
hardly had an equal among English 
statesmen. In the grandeur and daring 
of his conceptions and in his extraordi- 
nary powers of work and organization he 
was at least the peer of Ximenes and 
Richelieu. 
destiniesof England in his handsheraised 
her from the condition of a third-rate 
Power to that of the arbiter of Christen- 
dom. 

In Father Taunton’s monograph,* 
however, we have a presentation of a side 
of Wolsey’s character which has never 
before heen adequately treated by histo- 
rians. His biographers hitherto, when 
they have not entirely neglected his work 
as an ecclesiastic, have viewed it through 
the medium of their prejudices. For 
some of them he is the incarnation of all 
the corruptions of the Church, employing 
his scandalous accumulations of plurali- 
ties, sinecures and benefices to gratify his 
arrogance, duplicity, vindictiveness and 
passion for intrigue; while his memory 
has suffered still more from Roman Cath- 
olic writers, for whom he is the author of 
the disastrous divorce and all the conse- 
quences that ensued. 

Wolsey’s present biographer is the un- 
flinching defender of the great cardinal 
as a Churchman, and is convinced that, 
had not his plans for reform been inter- 
fered with by the divorce, the religious 
history of England would have been very 
different. Altho Father Taunton is per- 
fectly honest in his selection of the mate- 
rial upon which he bases his conclusions, 
his vindication of Wolsey would be 
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much more effective if he did not 
throughout the entire work assume the 
role of an ardent partisan. The verdict 
of his readers on a number of incidents— 
which he undoubtedly records with the 
utmost fairness—will not always coincide 
with his own deductions. Thus he does 
not make any attempt to conceal the fact 
that Wolsey obtained his cardinalate and 
other dignities by wholesale bribery, but 
he relieves him trom the guilt of simofty’ 
by this rather startling comment, “ If 
nothing could be done at Rome, in those 
days, without bribery, small blame to him 
if he had recourse, and free recourse, too, 
to the prevalent method.” Father Taun- 
ton, however, is not the only writer of the 
present-day who saddles the faults of his 
hero on the age in which he lived, while 
conveniently failing to see that the same 
rather dubious method of exculpation 
might be also pressed into the service of 
other historical personages regarded with 
disfavor by the author. 

The chapters in which the tortuous, 
complicated and altogether puzzling ele- 
ments of the divorce question are woven 
into a narrative of singular clearness as 
well as vigor display the author's gift of 
historical imagination, and also his care- 
ful and conscientious study of original 
sources. He has shed new light on many 
phases of the subject. It has always been 
assumed, for instance, that Henry only 
began to entertain scruples about his mar- 
riage with Catherine some time after 
1525, when he had become attached to’ 
Anne Boleyn. Father Taunton has dis- 
covered a letter in the Venetian State Pa- 
pers that proves he had been troubled 
with these scruples at least ten years be- 
fore, and was thinking of divorcing his 
wife a short time after marrying her. 
Indeed from several passages in the vol- 
ume it is evidently the belief of Wolsey’s 
present biographer that Henry and 
Catherine had never contracted a valid 
and lawful marriage. Altho the author’s 
estimate of the religious side of Wolsey’s 
character and of the temper, ideals, cur- 
rents and movements that shaped the age 
may be disputed, there can be no contro- 
versy as to the value and interest of his 
work. He has supplied us with a fresh, 
original and fascinating—if not always 
convincing—psychological analysis -of 
one of the most remarkable men the 
world has ever seen, 
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The Law of Treaties 


It is rather singular that no book 
treating fully and comprehensively of the 
law of this country in regard to treaties 
has heretofore been published. The sub- 
ject is one of very great importance both 
to publicists and to lawyers, and the com- 
plicated questions of international law 
which in recent years have arisen, par- 
tictilarly those in connection with thé ex- 
tension of American territory growing 
out of the Spanish War, have made still 
more necessary a complete treatment of 
this subject. 

The book* just published by Mr. 
Charles Henry Butler on the treaty mak- 
ing power of the United States seems a 
very thorough and satisfactory treatise. 
It is in two large volumes. The first vol- 
ume is devoted to a review of the treaty 
making power of the United States, his- 
torically considered, and contains a full 
reference to the principal treaties entered 
into by this country and the international 
questions which have arisen under them. 
The second volume contains a review of 
the judicial decisions affecting the treaty 
making power. 

The subject is one which could not be 
treated completely without a considera- 
tion of the decisions both of the execu- 
tive and judicial departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and the very full citations in 
this book of the decisions of both depart- 
ments enable any person investigating 
any question arising under any treaty to 
ascertain the entire law in relation to it. 

The book contains a peculiarly valu- 
able amount of matter in its appendices. 
An appendix to the first volume contains 
a very complete report of the insular 
cases decided by the Supreme Court, and 
the second volume contains in an ap- 
pendix an admirable list of all the treaties 
and conventions other than postal, all of 
the most important diplomatic agree- 
ments, protocols and modi vivendi which 
have been concluded between the United 
States and foreign Powers, and of the 
important proclamations affecting the re- 
lations of the United States and foreign 
Powers. There is a full index, and the 
book, in all respects, is very creditable to 
the author. It cannot fail to be a work 
of standard reference not only for all 





*Treaty MAKING Power oF THE Uwirep States. By 
Charles Henry Butler. New York: Banks Law Pub- 
lishing Co. Two vols. $12. 


lawyers interested in legal questions aris- 
ing under treaties, but for all persons in- 
terested in the public questions growing 
out of the relations between the United 
States and its insular dependencies and 
foreign countries. 


Letters on Life. By Claudius Clear. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.75. 


There is a certain tameness and 
rambling discursiveness about these es- 
says which may make them uninteresting 
to a generation that reads historical nov- 
els. For the most part they are neither 
trenchant nor profound, and they are 
certainly lacking in originality. Some 
of them, indeed, are so tenuous in sub- 
stance and frail in structure that they 
furnish but small reason for being; and 
most of them, furthermore, are in a 
measure formless, in that they begin.and 
end anywhere, like an aimless jaunt in a 
wide and unmarked country. And yet 
there is much to be said for the greater 
part of them, despite these qualifications. 
Desultory writing may have a charm of 
its own, and good taste and sound judg- 
ment may partially make up for the lack 
of originality by remolding the products 
of other minds. These essays are the 
work of one whose days have been spent 
in the atmosphere of the literary life, and 
they reflect many of the cultural influ- 
ences of that life. They reveal wide 
reading of the best authors, a sympa- 
thetic, if not a keen, observation of men 
and women; a reflective, if not a deeply 
reasoning, mind, and a broad and kindly 
spirit. The style is almost uniformly 
chatty and personal, and a charm is 
thereby thrown upon the treatment of 
even the more trivial subjects which en- 
gage his attention. As a whole, it is a 
book well worth reading, even tho the 
direct profit to be gained from it is but 
moderate, 

Sd 


The French Revolution and Modern French 
Socialism. By Jessica B. Peixotto. (Cro- 
well’s Library of Economics.) New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


This is a careful study and an exposi- 
tion by the comparative method of two 
sets of principles which have had a 
marked effect upon French political life. 
The author finds a general resemblance 
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between the principles of the Revolution 
and those of modern Socialism in their 
equal assertion of a right to happiness 
and their equal insistence upon democ- 
racy. Differences are discoverable more 
in the application of these principles than 
in the principles themselves. The mod- 
ern right to happiness is deduced from 
a concept of human progress, and is not, 
except by the Independent Socialists, 
posited as a natural right; and it seeks, 
contrary to the older view, individual 
well-being through social well-being. In- 
dividualism was the prevailing sentiment 
and theory of the Revolutionists; col- 
lectivism is the creed of the moderns. 
The State’s right to expropriate proper- 
ty was maintained no less warmly by the 
men of ’93 than by the Socialists of to- 
day ; only the former held to the theory 
of new apportionments among the peo- 
ple, while the moderns declare for State 
retention of expropriated property. 
Throughout it is an interesting and 
valuable comparison which is made, and 
we have no doubt that the book will be 
cordially welcomed. Despite certain mis- 
apprehensions occasionally met with re- 
garding modern Socialism, the book is 
a well studied and thorough piece of 
work. But the style, we regret to say, 
is rather cumbersome and plodding. 


a 


The Lover’s Progress. 
New York: 
The fascinating title of this novel, and 
the fact that it is an anonymous produc- 
tion claiming to be a recital of real in- 
cidents, will attract more purchasers than 
readers. The hero, who is a sort of hy- 
brid lover, half English and half French, 
with a respectable Italian pedigree, never 
escapes from his own feverish self con- 
sciousness, and shows too much diligence 
in exploiting the small personal emotions 
that are a part of his love sick condition. 
He masticates all sensations, and minces 
them out page after page in the most ex- 
asperating way. Deeply impressed by 
Rousseau’s “ Confessions,” apparently he 
can see no harm in any manifestation of 
love which is sufficiently shameless not 
to involve deceit. And after passing 
through the most disgraceful episode, he 
records his innocence with a pride that 
causes the reader to wonder what would 


Told by Himself. 
Brentano’s, $1.50. 
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be considered immoral from a French- 
man’s point of view. Love appears to be 
simply a romantic disintegration of vir- 
tue. And vice says her prayers with the 
pious abandon of a vestal virgin. Evi- 
dently there are psychical reasons for the 
writing of such novels, but they will not 
prove interesting save to some who may 
be inclined to compare this lover’s theory 
with the psychology of Dumas’s “ Dame 
aux Camélias,” which the critics have de- 
clared “all wrong,” or with Daudet’s 
“ Sapho,” which this author claims is an 
artificial production, not what the French 
call a livre vécu, “ a book actually lived by 
the author.” 
& 


Chivalry. By F. Warre Cornish (Social Eng- 
land Series). New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., $1.75. 


A study of various aspects of chiv- 
alry intended for the general reader, tho 
somewhat overburdened with Latin and 
medieval French. The author opposes, 
with considerable skill, the judgment of 
Freeman and Green. Admitting the bru- 
tality and ignorance which characterized 
the earlier ages of chivalry and the fan- 
tastic affectation and immorality which 
marked its closing years, he yet holds 
that it had its merits as well as its de- 
fects. The standard of knightly con- 
duct spread throughout Christendom and 
became an important factor in the prog- 
ress from barbarism to civilization. It 
often served to restrain violent and cruel 
men from crime, and it was a constant in- 
ducement to acts of mercy and succor. 
Moreover, since every knight was sworn 
to religion, the Christian ideals of con- 
duct gradually tended to supplant the 
earlier pagan standards. That chivalry 
was a grievous burden to the common 
people, and that knightly violation of 
Christian precepts was common, he ad- 
mits; but it is a mistake, he holds, to 
blame unqualifiedly an institution for the 
defects of the age in which it flourishes. 
It is a well-studied and interesting work, 
which cannot fail of an audience. The 
style, however, tho usually clear and di- 
rect, is frequently marred by unfortunate 
repetitions; the many quotations from 
old literature should have been trans- 
lated, and the proofreading might profit- 
ably have been better done, 
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Personal Memoirs of Philip Henry Sheridan. 
New Edition, with further chapters by 
Gen. Michael V. Sheridan. 2 vols. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $4.00 net. 

Tho General Sheridan will always be 
best remembered for his record in the 

Civil War, yet there is much in his later 

life which well deserves to be made a 

of history. His brother has now 
furnished these data by rounding out and 
completing the Memoirs, which closed 
with an account of his European tour 
and his return to America in 1871. His 
eventful and energetic days did not cease 
with the rebellion ; rather they continued 
almost up to the time of his death. Along 
the Rio Grande in the summer and fall 
of 1865, and later at New Orleans, his 
complicated and difficult duties were 
faithfully performed; and his successful 
prosecution of the Indian uprising of 

1868-69 in Kansas and Oklahoma called 

forth the same qualities of boldness and 

rapidity of action that distinguished him 
at Cedar Creek and Five Forks. Tho 
not in the field, he directed in detail the 

campaign against Sitting Bull in 1876-77 

and Geronimo in 1885-86, and he per- 

sonally directed the restoration of orde1 
in Chicago at the time of the great fire 
in 1871. He exemplified again, moreover, 

Milton’s apothegm on the victories of 

peace; for his firm and outspoken atti- 

tude on the matter of frauds perpetrated 
upon the Indians has unquestionably led 
to great reforms in the nation’s treat- 
ment of its wards. The character sketch 
of him by his devoted brother will serve 
to give a truer picture of his personality 
than that which generally obtains. It is 
simple and convincing, and tho affection- 
ate, is jtempered and judicial. Tho 
quick-tempered and impulsive, and some- 
times inflamed to anger, his nature was 
kindly and considerate: It was not only 
for his unquestioned courage that his 
troops loved him, but also for his un- 
ceasing care for their needs. His man- 
ner was quiet and unpretentious, his 
voice soft and low. He had a high sense 
of duty; “he considered fealty to the 
commander loyalty to the nation—there 
was no dividing line;” and the measure 
of allegiance which he yielded to his su- 
periors he exacted from those whom he 
commanded. His occasional lurid pro- 
fanity has been made much of; but his 
brother explicitly denies its frequence, 
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and asserts that when it was indulged in 
it was something of which he was after- 
ward ashamed. “ He belongs in the very 
front rank of soldiers,” wrote General 
Grant, “not only of our country but of 
the world.” . 


Let Not Man Put Asunder. By Basil King. 
New York: Harper Bros.. $1.50. 


The ninth volume of the Harper series 
of “ Stories of Modern American Life ” 
deals with the divorce problem. In order 
to illusttate the evils of this practice the 
author introduces several divorced 
couples to his readers, details the Delilah 
misfortunes of the men, notes the intima- 
tion of dishonor and social proscription 
which follow the divorced woman, what- 
ever her character is, and finally reaches 
the incontestable conclusion that marriage 
is based upon a psychical union which 
the laws of man are powerless to disrupt 
without working a fatal injury to one or 
both parties. The literary style of the 
story is distressingly clever. And the 
disposition to bridge moral precipices 
with the slender philosophy of epigram 
detracts from the weight and dignity of 
the theme. Still it is decidedly one of 
the best stories of this series. 


a 


Sunday and the Sabbath: The Golden Lec- 
tures for 1900-1901. By H. R. Gamble. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.25 
net. 


A practical, common-sense, truthful 
book on a subject usually not so treated. 
Mr. Gamble gives an accurate account 
of the origin of the Christian Sunday, ex- 
plains how it differs in principle from 
the Jewish Sabbath, and states the true 
ground of obligation to keep Sunday. 
His theory of Sunday will stand inves- 
tigation as to its facts, and it will appeal 
to men as reasonable and forcible. He 
maintains that Sunday observance can 
never succeed until it abandons the ap- 
peal to Jewish law and rests on principles 
which accord with the teaching of Paul. 
This straightforward treatment of the 
Sunday question ought to cure some com- 
mon misstatements as to the source and 
basis of the Christian Sunday, and to en- 
lighten many “ whose instincts are right, 
but whose reasons are almost invariab!y 
wrong.” 





Literary Notes 


L. C Pace & Co. have now taken over 
from his previous publisher the remaining 
works of Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, making 
eleven of his books on their list. They an- 
nounce for spring publication “ The Kindred 
of the Wild.” 


....Messrs. Knight and Millet have recently 
acquired the publishing business of Mr. Brad- 
lee Whidden. Mr. Whidden’s specialty was 
books on natural history, ornithology and the 
like, and his successors intend to develop this 
branch of their business. 


...-Another section (leisureness—lief) of 
the “ New English Dictionary” is published. 
The proportion of words and illustrations re- 
mains the same. It contains 1,769 words 
against 935, the largest number in any previous 
dictionary, and 7,950 illustrative quotations 
against 803 in its most copious rival. 


...-Among the spring announcements of 
Little, Brown & Co. may be mentioned: “ The 
Heroine of the Strait,” a story of old Detroit 
by Mary Catherine Crowley; “In the Country 
God Forgot,” a story of the great Southwest 
by Frances Charles; “ The God of Things,” a 
modern society novel with an Egyptian back- 
ground by Florence Brooks Whitehouse. 


..--The Lothrop Publishing Company, of 
Boston, whose novels, “ D’ri and I” and 
“Eben Holden,” by Irving Bachellor, have 
been so successful, will shortly publish “ The 
Gate of the Kiss,” by John W. Harding; 
“Margaret Bowlby,” by Edgar L. Vincent: 
“Mr. Whitman,” by Elisabeth Pullen; 
“*T ween You An’ I,” by Max O’Rell; “ Ju- 
dith’s Garden,” by Mary E. Stone Bassett; 
“ Chanticleer,” by Violette Hall; “The Mil- 
lionairess,” by Julian Ralph; “ Eagle Blood,” 
by James Creelman; “The Spenders,” by 
Harry Leon Wilson, and “ Jezebel,” by Lafay- 
ette McLaws. 


...+The Macmillan Company: has lately im- 
ported “ A Description of the Sketch Book by 
Sir Anthony Van Dyck,” used by him in Italy, 
1621-1627, and preserved in the collection of 
the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., at Chatsworth. 
The volume, prepared by Lionel Cust, is in folio 
size, and contains one hundred and twenty-five 
pages. The sketch book was evidently the 
artist’s traveling companion, and in it he re- 
corded memoranda of the pictures that excited 
his admiration in Italy. The majority of the 
sketches are from paintings by Venetian artists, 
Titian, Giorgione, Paolo Caliari, Paolo Vero- 
nese and others, but above all Titian, on whom 
Van Dyck’s style was closely modeled. Forty- 
seven pages or double pages have been selected 
for reproduction, and these give a very fair 
idea of the original book. The price of the 
volume is $17.50. 
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. Pebbles 


A LOVELY young girl in St. Louis 
Desired to kiss Admiral Dewey 
But, mindful of Hobsen 
The Admiral bobs on 
A trolley—and thus away flew he. 
—Princeton Tiger. 
...-Andrew Carnegie has composed his 
own epitaph. It reads: “Here lies a man 
who knew how to get around him men much 
cleverer than himself.” Many a rich man 
could copy this epitaph, leaving out the 
“him.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
I know I must be wrong, 
But I cannot love ping-pong. 
I cannot sing 
In praise of ping; 
I have no song 
For pong. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
....The Fish and Game Commission has 
temporarily prohibited fishing in Lake Char- 
gog gagogg manchaug gagog gacha ubuna gunga- 
maugg. Just why fishing has been prohibited 
there is not publicly stated. It is rumored 
that some reckless sportsman drew the lake’s 
name through that body of water several times. 
(after the manner of a seine) and that this 
reckless practice resulted in catching nearly 
all the fish that were too large to slip through 
the “au’s” or the “gg’s.” If the orders of 
the Fish Commission were necessary to pre- 
serve the beauties of this charming lake, they 
were justifiable. As the town poet of Webster 
has forcefully sung: 
No Franklin pond nor Hampshire bog 


Can compare with Lake Chargoggagog— 


Manchauggagoge— 
Achaubunagunamaugg. 

—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
PRIZE” POEM.” 


...-She was a stylish sales-ladee, 
A night-watch-gentleman was he. 
He loved, and asked if she’d agree 
A clergy-gentleman to see. 
She _— “Yes,” and grew quite 

red, 

But quickly fixed the day to wed. 
The wedding was a swell affair— 
No common “ men” or “women” there. 
To be “en régle” was her aim. 
So only “gents” and “ ladies” came. 
The cashier-lady of the store, 
The gentleman who walks the floor. 
The elevator-gentleman, 
The scrub-lady—and so it ran. 
Then when arrived the parting time, ° 
Cab-gentlemen with two sublime 
Real lady horses, snowy white, 
Whirled bride and groom into the night; 
And e’en the trunks that with them went 
Were handled by a baggage-gent. 


“ 
























































Reciprocity with Cuba 


A Cupan Reciprocity bill has been 
passed in the House, but with such con- 
ditions attached that what seems on the 
face of the final vote to be a victory may 
prove to be a defeat. The Democrats, 
aided by 62 Republicans, attached an 
amendment cutting off the entire pro- 
tective duty on refined sugar. This duty, 
the difference between the rate on raw 
sugar and the rate on refined, ranges 
between one-fifth and one-eighth of a 
cent a pound. The amendment, adopted 
by a vote of almost two to one, removes 
not only this differential, as it is com- 
monly called, but also the countervailing 
duty of a little more than three-eighths 
of a cent a pound imposed as protection 
against foreign sugar on which an ex- 
port bounty is paid. Such a reduction 
would be felt by the domestic beet sugar 
interest as well as by what is commonly 
called the Refiners’ Trust; for the beet 
sugar factories make refined sugar, and 
this lowering of duties would cause large 
importations from Europe, cutting down 
prices and domestic profits. But the pur- 
pose of the beet-sugar Republicans was 
so to load down the original bill that it 
could not become a law. Democrats stood 
with them for reasons of political strat- 
egy and because of their traditional atti- 
tude toward protection. 

The full effect of this action cannot be 
foreseen. It may compel a revision of 
the tariff in the near future. It has di- 
vided the Republican party, and there is 
danger that it will deprive Cuba of the 
relief to which she is justly entitled and 
for which she is ready to make ample 
return in trade. - 

Reports that seem to be trustworth 
say that in the Senate there is a clear ma- 
jority—composed of Democrats and beet- 
sugar Republicans—against any Cuban 
Reciprocity bill, and that there is such a 
majority in Senator Platt’s committee, to 
which the House bill has been referred. 
Therefore it may be that no bill can be 
reported from that committee. If a ma- 
jority of the committee were in favor 
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of a straightforward grant of reciprocity 
to Cuba, a new bill could be framed and 
laid before the Senate. The political, 
legislative and other complications have 
now become so serious, however, that the 
prospect is by no means encouraging to 
those who have hoped for the enactment 
of such a bill as the condition of Cuba 
and our national obligation demand. 

While we are unwilling to assume that 
Congress will fail to pass such a bill as 
the situation requires, the probable effect. 
of withholding such legislation should be 
pointed out. The effect upon the island 
and the new government would surely 
be most depressing. The prostration of 
that industry upon which three-fourths: 
of the people depend ‘would cause suffer- 
ing and widespread discontent, prevent- 
ing the people and their government fronr 
meeting the requirements of the Platt 
amendment. We have bound the’ Cubans: 
to do certain thinga, which they cannot 
do if their chief industry is wrecked; if 
we decline to assist that industry they are 
virtually restrained by the Platt amend- 
ment from seeking the needed assistance 
elsewhere. Industrial depression would 
probably be the cause of disorder—pos- 
sibly of insurrection—which might has- 
ten the annexation ofthe island, but 
annexation under conditions that would 
make a great number of Cubans hostile 
in their hearts to the United States. An- 
nexation, our beet-sugar producers 
should bear in mind, would mean free | 
trade in Cuban sugar. 

The effect upon ourselves? A great 
nation always suffers lasting injury wher 
it is false to its plain moral obligations. 
But on the other side of the account there 
might be some gain by reason of a gen- 
eral revision of the tariff, and we should 
expect the awakened American con- 
science to provide in connection with that 
revision for such amends to Cuba as 
could then be made. Already this con- 
test over the duty on Cuban sugar has 
very perceptibly hastened the inevitable 
revision of our tariff laws. 

The interval between the passage of 
this hybrid bill in the House and the 
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Senate’s decision as to the course it will 
pursue will permit some inquiry as to 
those upon whom the blame for what 
has taken place should rest. Those who 
most richly deserve censure are the lead- 
ers of the Republican organization in the 
House and its Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, altho they have recently stood as 
advocates of reciprocity. When the sub- 
ject was first brought up in the commit- 
tee, earnest support of the desired meas- 
ure of reciprocity by Mr. Payne, Mr. 
Grosvenor and Mr. Dalzell, with the aid 
of the Speaker, would have insured suc- 
cess. But it soon became known that 
these influential gentlemen regarded the 
proposition with disfavor or indifference. 
The Cuban question was summarily laid 
aside for a bill making a great reduction 
of tax revenue, a bill, some thought, de- 
signed to make any reduction of the 
sugar duty more difficult. Beet-sugar 
Republicans were saying some weeks ago 
that votes for that bill were invited by 
means of promises that the sugar duty 
should not be disturbed. The Cuban 
question was not taken up again in com- 
mittee until these leaders began to feel 
the force of public opinion. Even then 
there were public utterances and letters 
to constituents which showed that it had 
been taken up in a half-hearted way, and 
that the men controlling the organization 
of the House really cared very little for 
any reciprocity bill. Mr. Payne and his 
associates are bound by the assertions 
and arguments in their majority report 
and their recent speeches. If those as- 
sertions in defense of the reduction were 
true last week, they would have been 
true in those early days when the rulers 
of the committee were trying to avoid 
the Cuban question. A considerable por- 
tion of the blame for failure, if failure 
there shall be, must rest, of course, upon 
the beet-sugar Republicans. In this 
group, those who really believe that the 
beet-sugar industry would suffer by rea- 
son of a reduction of one-fifth have 
been misled; those who have been 
willing to ignore our moral obliga- 
tion and to sacrifice the interests of Cuba 
in order thus to force a revision of the 
tariff, ought not to have taken such 
means to gain their end. 

It is to the Senate, in which the re- 
strictions of the Platt amendment origi- 








nated, that we must now look for the 
reciprocity which those restrictions re- 
quire. We are unwilling to believe that 
the Senate will refuse to grant it. 


2 
Adam 


Two Eastern presbyteries have, dur- 
ing the past week, declined to license theo- 
logical students to preach because these 
students believed that the story of Adam 
is mythical. They are the presbyteries 
of New York and Elizabeth. There were 
three students thus rejected, at least for 
a month, one from Union Seminary, one 
from Yale and one from Hartford. © 

The Presbyterian Confession of Faith 

accepts the story of the creation and fall 
of Adam and Eve as literally historical. 
On the story of the sin of Adam is built 
the Confession’s doctrine of the covenant 
which God is supposed to have made with 
Adam for himself and his posterity, and 
the subsequent fall and coruption of the 
entire human race descending from 
Adam by ordinary generation, all of 
whom “ sinned in him and fell with him 
in his first transgression.” If the story 
of Adam is made mythical, then the doc- 
trines of the divine covenant with Adam 
and of universal total depravity thus in- 
herited lose their basis and cease to be 
credible. 
_ But Paul said, “ As in Adam all die, 
so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
Doubtless he believed that the story of 
Genesis was historical, and he was free 
to use it for the purposes of illustration 
and argument. If Paul so used it, and 
so believed it, it is not strange that, 
against all agreement of science, the ma- 
jority attending these presbyteries and 
bound by a stiff doctrine of inspiration, 
should have rejected the three candidates, 
saying, “ Let Paul be true, and all science 
a liar.” 

But what could these young men do? 
They had been educated in Presbyterian 
and Congregational colleges,in which 
they were taught the prevailing conclu- 
sions of biological and geological sci- 
ence. They had then received their theo- 
logical instruction in Presbyterian and 
Congregational seminaries in which such 
scientific conclusions were quietly ac- 
cepted, and these chapters of Genesis 
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were interpreted as representing an early 
stage in the developing religious philos- 
ophy of the human race. They could not 
possibly accept the story of Adam and 
Eve with the same literalness that Paul 
and the Westminster divines did. 

How could they? How can any young 
student of the present time? We venture 
to say that there is not a competent edu- 
cated professor of biology or geology in 
the obscurest Presbyterian college in the 
United States who believes that the 
Adam and Eve of Genesis were historical 
characters. One would have to rake all 
our colleges and universities with a fine 
toothed comb to find such a teacher, and 
very few they would be. The belief, in 
scientific circles, of such an Adam and 
Eve is dead, and is no longer considered 
or discussed. Of course, the doctrine 
of a literal Adam lingers in popular be- 
lief, just as once did the belief in the 
world made in six literal days; but it is 
held by those who got their education a 
generation or two ago, or who never got 
any education at all. The older men in 
the presbyteries, especially those who 
have, for one reason or another, dropped 
out of the educative stress of pastoral 
life, have not learned what the colleges 
now teach; and it is they that oppose 
their large ignorance to modern knowl- 
edge. It will be a matter of great inter- 
est to see whether the new brief creed, 
which is to be presented to the Presby- 
terian General Assembly next month, will 
make any mention of Adam. We have 
no right yet to know, but we refuse to 
expect that he will be made a pillar of the 
faith. 

But while we are accommodating our 
confessions to present scientific teach- 
ings, why should the older views be im- 
posed on mission Churches? The vari- 
ous Presbyterian missions in India have 
united to form one great Church in In- 
dia. It is a magnificent expression of 
their fellowship. As a supposed neces- 
sity of this fellowship a confession of 
faith has been drawn up for later ap- 
proval and adoption. We are interested 
in it, as we have heard much of the 
“‘ Oriental Christ ” and the Oriental cast 
which the Christian Church in India was 
likely to acquire. It is interesting to dis- 
cover if there are any evidences of this 
more nebulous theology in this proposed 
creed. 
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It begins by declaring the Old and 
New Testament to be “the Word of 
God and the only infallible rule of faith 
and duty.” This language is familiar. 
The next article defines God as one, a 
Spirit “distinct from all other spirits 
and from all material things,” which is a 
sharp denial of all monistic or pantheis- 
tic philosophies supposed to be prevalent 
in India. Further, the definition follows 
the Westminster list of the divine at- 
tributes, and then adds “love.” The 
Trinity is defined almost in Westminster 
terms, as also God’s work of creation of 
the world and of men. We then find this 
statement : 


“ All mankind descending by ordinary gen- 
eration from Adam, the covenant head of the 
race, sinned in him and fell with him and have 
no ability of will to any saving good.” 


That is enough to condemn the creed. 
It requires the Hindu Christian to be- 
lieve in the historical Adam and Eve, and 
then in a covenant for which there is no 
evidence, and which Adam would have 
had no right to make for his descendants, 
and then it declares a ridiculous impos- 
sibility, that men can have sinned in an 
ancestor. We might stop here, and yet 
we observe that the native Christian is 
expected to believe that the Holy Spirit 
“proceedeth from the Father and the 
Son,” of which, if it means anything, we 
can know nothing. The doctrine of elec- 
tion is clearly defined, but reprobation is 
omitted. We would commend to the 
Presbyterian churches in India the freer 
creed adopted by their brethren in Japan, 
or ask them to wait and study the new 
brief creed to be offered to the General 
Assembly. 

& 


Higher Criticism in the Catholic 
Church 


Tue Catholics as well as the Presby- 
terians have their troubles with the high- 
er criticism. We have already mentioned 
the very significant fact that the Pope 
has appointed a commission, whose duty 
it is to investigate the questions con- 
nected with inspiration and the higher 
criticism, and advise as to the range to 
be allowed Catholic faith on these sub- 
jects. An article in The Contemporary 
Review by “Austin West,’ a name 
which we suspect prudently conceals that 
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of some liberal Catholic ecclesiastic, ex- 
plains the situation, and gives hope that 
the result may be a larger liberty. 
France is the home of Catholic schol- 
arship. It is there that liberal views 
are most proclaimed and most denounced. 
It was there that the guilt of Catholic 
“ Americanism” was discovered. The 
distinguished scholar, Fr. Lenormant, 
was a good Catholic, but he accepted the 
higher criticism. He has been followed 
by a line of Catholic ecclesiastics who 
have quietly aided the same movement. 
Such are Pére Scheil, the distinguished 
Assyriologist and Dominican, lately sent 
to the International Biblical School at 
Jerusalem, out of which comes the Revue 
Biblique, one of the best biblical journals 
in any language; also the scholarly Pere 
Lagrange; perhaps also the Abbé Vi- 
gouroux, and certainly the distinguished 
Archbishop Mignot. Against the new 


studies are ranged the older ecclesiastics, 
among whom are Archbishop Richard 
and Pére Maignen, who attacked Ameri- 
canism in the Life of Father Hecker, 
and almost caused the published con- 
_ demnation by the Index of Dr. Zahm, the 


evolutionist, of Notre Dame University, 
Indiana. 

But the leading French defender of 
higher criticism in the Catholic Church 
has been the Abbé Alfred Loisy, who 
has persistently written under various 
pseudonyms in the Revue Biblique and 
other Catholic journals. For twelve 
years he was Professor of Biblical Ex- 
egesis in the Institut Catholique of 
Paris. While there a lecture of his on 
the Biblical Question and the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures led to his forced 
resignation, and Mgr. Richard, Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Paris, seemed to 
have silenced him by making him chap- 
lain of a nunnery. But he studied and 
wrote all the more, especially under the 
now famous pseudonym of “ Dr. A. Fir- 
min.” In the Revue du Clergé Francais 
of October 15, 1900, appeared the first 
part of an article under this pseudonym, 
entitled “ The Religion of Israel; Its 
Origins.” A week later the editor re- 
ceived a communication from the Car- 
dinal Archbishop declaring that this arti- 
cle contradicted the declarations of the 
Vatican Council and Pope Leo XIII’s 
Papal Letter on the Bible, and forbidding 
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the further publication of the series. 
Thereupon Pére Loisy printed the entire 
series for private circulation. It is an 
admirable defense of faith, from a schol- 
arly standpoint, against the unbelief of 
Renan. 

A few weeks later Dr. Loisy was ap- 
pointed lecturer on the Comparative His- 
tory of Religions at the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, in Paris, a Govern- 
ment institution in which Pére Scheil and 
the Abbé Duchesne have held chairs. 
But the attacks on Dr. Loisy in the 
Church journals have been bitter, and 
especially those by the Jesuit Pére Fon- 
taine. But two other Jesuits, Pére Por- 
talie and Pére Prat, have come to his de- 
fense. 

Dr. Loisy holds that the Pentateuch, 
as we have it, cannot be the work of 
Moses. The first eleven chapters do not 
contain a real history of the origin of 
the world and man, but rather their re- 
ligious philosophy. He holds that the meth- 
od of historical writing was then freer 
than now, and that we are not to ascribe 
equal historical value to all we find in the 
historical books, but must have liberty of 
interpretation, as the authors had liberty 
in writing. The Bible itself shows,.he 
says, a progressive religious develop- 
ment. In natural science the current 
views of the times are expressed in the 
Bible beliefs. John’s Gospel he does not 
regard as having the same biographical 
character as the three Synoptic Gospels, 
but as giving a paraphrase of the thought 
of Christ, the purpose of the Fourth 
Gospel being to present the Divine Son- 
ship of our Lord. He is now preparing 
a commentary on the Gospels. 

Rome was appealed to by Cardinal 
Richard to condemn the teachings of Dr. 
Loisy, but Archbishop Mignot and others 
hastened to his defense. The result has 
been that the Pope has withdrawn his 
case from the inevitable condemnation 
of the Congregation of the Index, and 
has appointed this International Pontifi- 
cal Commission for the special study of 
modern biblical problems. It is a per- 
manent commission, and we judge that 
the friends of free investigation have no 
great reason to complain of its composi- 
tion. Cardinal Parocchi, who is named 
President, is the most learned of the 
Cardinals resident in Rome; and of the 
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twelve Commissioners, a majority have, 
at one time or another, been attacked for 
the liberality of their views. The Jesuit, 
Padre Gismondi, holds with Dr. Loisy. 
The Abbot Amelli has written a paper 
against the authenticity of the passage 
about the three heavenly witnesses. 
Canon Fracassini has written a history 
of Biblical criticism. Professor Jorio, 
the Spaniard, has published a paper argu- 
ing that the story of the Book of Tobit, 
a portion of -the Catholic Bible, is bor- 
rowed in part from an Arab fairy tale. 
The German Jesuit, Father Hummelauer, 
has proved, in a series for the instruction 
of clerics, that the Pentateuch was the 
slow growth of centuries. The Dutch 
Commissioner, Dr. Poels, wrote articles 
that were suppressed by the Bishop of 
Haarlem, who actually put him out of 
his house, saying that he would not allow 
a heretic under his roof. He has been 
appointed under the influence of Cardi- 
nals Parocchi and Vannutelli. The ap- 
pointment of this Commission, and still 
more its composition, appear to be an 
augury of progress in the Catholic 
Church; and it is certainly called for af- 
ter the treatment of Dr. Zahm and of the 
English zoologist, Dr. St. George Mivart. 


ro 
Finding a Country Home 


WE have received the folowing letter: 


I feel the spirit that is abroad to get up and 
go out of the city and dwell under my own 
vines and apple trees. A yearly hegira to some 
watering place, or to some landscape made 
famous by its hotels or private boarding 
houses, no longer suffices. To get a country 
home is becoming a national passion, and I 
have come under the influence of it. I used to 
enjoy the city; I gloried in its privileges and 
its art; but this no longer satisfies me. To the 
country I must go; but how shall I conduct 
myself—how go to work—to construct a home? 
A vague idea possesses me that I shall have 
to be born over again to meet the exigency. 
Why can you not give over all generalities, 
and give us accurate inf@rmation?—for we are 
a host and a growing host. Where shall we 
locate; how shall be build; what shall we 
plant—and when and where and how? Alas, 
the ignorance of a city born man or woman! 
We shall surely for the most part becqme the 
laughing stock of those we have been accus- 
tomed to make sport of. At any rate I am 
going to have a country home; and you must 
give me help. 
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The request is reasonable and has @ 
touch of the pathetic. Most of those 
who move off from the solidified mass of 
city population have a one sided indi- 
viduality. They have learned to think 
and move so closely with the crowd that 
to suburbanize them requires the evolu- 
tion of new faculties. They have to be- 
gin to see and hear as nature tries to 
communicate with them—inarticulate 
but eloquent nature. It is equally true 
that the country population is being 
awakened to a new sort of observation 
and reflection. 

A home in the country should include 
all that is most excellent in a city, besides 
having the characteristics of freedom, 
fresh air and roominess—“ elbow room ” 
Burroughs calls it. But this combination 
cannot be secured by carrying city no- 
tions and ways, city lawns and architec- 
ture, into the open country. It is not 
uncommon to find suburbanized friends 
who have built brick walls with French 
roofs, or a Yankee modification intended 
to fit into a tight built street in a big 
lawn among elms or pines—a lawn that 
has been leveled and smoothed and 
padded into a half acre of primness. Out 
of this lawn they persistently dig every 
dandelion, and diurnally rattle an im- 
pertinent lawn mower, with the imagi- 
nary conviction that they have created 
a country home. In fact, they have a 
city house in the country, and are trying 
to create city conditions around it. If 
you suggest that they have made a blun- 
der in house, in lawns and in tools, they 
will not be convinced, nor probably un- 
derstand you. They have a conventional ° 
idea, which demands only residence 
where they can occasionally hold lawn 
parties, and from which they can fre- 
quently escape into the city to avoid lone- 
liness and ennui. A country lawn is not 
smoothed into flatness, dandelions are 
the handsomest flowers in the land; city 
houses in the country are as awkward 
and out of taste as city fashions in coun- 
try homes. In fact, a country home must 
be rural in all its aspects, and must grow 
out of its conditions and surroundings. 

More about the house hereafter; for 
the present we must consider the proper 
place to build it. This is certainly not 
close by the street. . In the city this is 
necessary; in the village less necessary ; 
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in the country there is every reason why 
the house should be set away back and 
among the trees. You will be guided in 
the selection of your land by what you 
propose to do. If you desire a home 
merely you will find the homeliest nook 
that can be secured. If you intend to 
grow fruit and farm products for mar- 
ket and will locate within ten miles of 
the town. The spread of the trolley as 
a farm road and a freight road will soon 
make it possible for the gardener and 
orchardist to live much further from the 
city. However, the ideal country home 
is one which affords food enough for 
the family and a surplus for market. The 
coming home will be one that pays its 
own way. It is for this reason that the 
minister, the merchant, the lawyer, as 
well as the laborer, should get out of the 
city and into the country—that they may 
live more easily, as well as enjoy them- 
selves more completely. A country home 
of two to three acres, intensively culti- 
vated, should furnish all the fruit, vege- 
tables, eggs, milk—and without rent— 
and possibly a considerable surplus for 
sale. No one has a right to live in the 


country who is too proud to sell what he 


has skill to create. Where the old home- 
stead is for sale sentiment and common 
sense will lead a man to renew home ties 
by purchasing it. The homing instinct 
is one of the best in human nature; it 
should be cultivated. 

But wherever the land is located the 
site of the house is of prime importance. 
If possible it should be on a rise of 
ground, generally seeking a slope to the 
east or southeast. There is a difference 
in sunshine. Plant growth takes place 
mostly under the influence of the morn- 
ing rays. These growth rays are equally 
needed in the chambers and living rooms. 
The top of the morning should be taken 
into the house as the cream of the day. 
Get a hill or ridge between you and the 
northwest, if possible; if not, create a 
wind-break of trees and hedges. Have 
a plenty of wind-breaks at any rate. 

It is to be hoped that this knoll or 
slope will not be far from the center of 
your property—if your acres do not ex- 
ceed ten or twenty. These are the things 
to be sought after: first to escape the‘dust 
of the street; second, to secure privacy ; 
and third; to escape formalism. You 
may suppose that the country is itself 
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privacy, but you are mistaken. You can 
hide more easily in a crowd. Out alone 
you have become a conspicuous target. 
You will know all your neighbors for a 
mile around you. But you wish in the 
country to have your hammocks out of 
sight; you desire to be off-dress much 
of the time; you like to have the 
play spirit when you are not at 
work, and when at work you like 
the company of birds and bees, instead of 
folks. A house set well back is the first 
step to individualism and a breach with 
conformity. You have asserted your 
right to get out of the row. That is a 
good deal to have accomplished at the 
outset. Then you will be more ready 
to build an unconventional house and do 
some other things in the way of liberty. 
If for no other reason, keep away from 
the street for the sake of the children; let 
them feel that they are to find companion- 
ship with nature. 

Above all else this must be considered 
by those who seek the country for pleas- 
ure, that they must build to get out of 
the path of sweeping winds, and to make 
sure that there are no malarious swamps 
near at hand. The west side of a valley 
is generally freer from rough winds than 
the east slope. If the land lay is hilly, do 
not go quite to the top of the hill, but part 
way down the slope. Superb scenery is 
not always homeful. Mountains we 
visit, hills we live among. Swamps 
we do not wish to have even at a dis- 
tance. 

The question of soil is not of prime 
importance, for you can ruin good soil 
in five years, and you can create fertility 
in the same or in less time. Still it will 
be a great saving to have secured a rich, 
fertile land that will respond to the least 
request, and not discourage you while 
you are getting wonted to your new style 
of life. If the first year you can pick 
your own carnations and dig out your 
own potatoes, pluck your own sweet corn 
and shake down your own plums, you will 
glorify the country. “ And with all your 
getting get a brook.” The sight and 
sound of water and its conveniences will 
go far to bring content. We shall now 
leave you studying your location, and 
considering what nature offered you. 
You will build so as to accept the whole, 
not excluding the better part of the gift, 
and this we shall consider later. 
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The Medico-Legal Expert's 
Place 


At the present time there is no element 
of legal procedure that is in such deep 
discredit with not only the general pub- 
lic, but lawyers and medical men as well, 
as expert medical evidence. This is just 
as it should not be, for there was never a 
time when there was more widespread 
realization of the necessity for medical 
expert knowledge to guide justice in the 
solution of the knotty problems that 
many forms of mental. disturbance and 
their relation to criminality present. At 
the last annual meeting of the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, held 
in Albany a few weeks ago, the details 
of a case were presented that illus- 
trate very forcibly how surely justice 
would miscarry if left without medical 
advice under certain circumstances. 

The patient, a young man of good hab- 
its and rather amiable disposition, became 
moody and irritable as the result of worry 
and the possible remote consequence of 
foolishly severe initiation tests for an 
academic secret society. Tho without 
any good reason he became especially un- 
congenial toward his sister, with whom, 
for the time, he was boarding. . One 
evening after a late supper, at which he 
grumbled much, he went to his room, ob- 
tained a revolver, and deliberately shot 
at this sister. He fortunately missed 
her, and being followed as he fled from 
the house, was pursued across fields, and 
when finally overtaken had sunk down in 
an unconscious state. Next morning 
when he came to himself he remembered 
nothing of the occurrences of the even- 
ing before. Later he attempted suicide 
while treating a potato field with paris 
green. After this he entreated that he 
should not be left alone for fear he would 
do himself or others serious injury. 
Only at this stage of the case was it 
deemed advisable to consult a physician. 

The young man was treated by the 
usual therapeutic methods employed in 
epilepsy. He was taken away from dis- 
tasteful farm work, and a position on a 
coasting vessel obtained for him, He 
has gained in weight, has had no more 
attacks, has lost his irritability and re- 
gained his confidence in his self control. 
The young man himself still assures his 
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medical attendant that he has no recollec- 
tion of the circumstances of his attempted 
homicide or suicide. His family have al- 
ways remained firm in the belief that his 
actions on these occasions while appar- 
ently deliberate were really involuntary, 
and to a certain extent at least performed 
in a state of unconsciousness. In a word, 
this case presents a typical picture of 
mental disturbance, rendering the patient 
irresponsible, yet having all the appear- 
ances of rationality that would surely 
lead to a decision that he must take the 
consequences of his acts. It is almost 
needless to say that, if the attempt at 
murder had been successful, any en- 
deavor to set up a plea of insanity as a 
defense would have been generally con- 
sidered as a medical makeshift to save a 
criminal. Subsequent developments make 
it clear, however, that this line of defense 
would be not only justifiable, but abso- 
lutely demanded in the interests of sim- 
ple justice. 

These cases of psychic epilepsy, as they 
are called, in which the usual convulsive 
movements of an ordinary epileptic at- 
tack are replaced by actions seemingly 
done with full accord of the will, but 
really under the stress of a more or less 
unconscious mental seizure, are not un- 
familiar to specialists’ in nervous and 
mental diseases. Ambulatory epilepsy, 
in which the patient wanders from home, 
forgetting all about his former life and 
begins life anew, yet without arousing 
suspicion of his complete sanity in those 
with whom he comes in contact, is an ex- 
treme example of this form of epileptic 
seizure that has become familiar to the 
general public in recent years because of 
the exploitation of the cases every now 
and then in the public.press. After re- 
covery the loss of memory for acts done 
in the newly assumed personality is often 
as complete as the forgetfulness of the 
former life when the secondary person- 
ality is dominant. The question of re- 
sponsibility in these cases becomes-a,most 
difficult problem, that can only be solved 


by careful scrutiny of the previous health . 


and family history of the individual and 
his mental and physical peculiarities. 

For such cases what is needed, if jus- 
tice is to be fostered, is not the jarring 
evidence of interested experts, but the 
calm judgment of an experienced ob- 
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server, who is given the data and the op- 
portunity for personal examination of the 
patient. An expert in mental diseases of 
known reputation and conscientiousness, 
who as amicus curie—the friendly ad- 
viser of the court—would point out the 
limits of responsibility in given cases, 
would be a welcome institution. Our 
present system of rival experts chosen 
and paid by each side is a disgrace, and 
has degenerated into a wanton abuse of 
scientific technicalities to defeat justice. 
In Germany we believe the medico-legal 
expert is a court official with a regular 
salary, whose opinion is asked on all 
doubtful questions of mentality beyond 
the evident limits of the law and the 
facts. 

Only in quite recent years the realiza- 
tion has come that human responsibility 
is not a generic quality, but an eminently 
individual property. The recognition of 
its limitations includes the most serious 
problems with which the psychologist and 
psychiatrist have to do. The antiquated 
maxim of law that a knowledge of right 
and wrong is the criterion in such cases, 
is happily passing into a desuetude that 
is too positively humane to be called 
merely innocuous. We are coming to 
appreciate that it is not the crime, but the 
criminal, that must be punished. Human 
individuals are at least as different in 
their responsibilities for actions done as 
they are in the features that make them 
recognizable from their fellows. What 
is crime in one man is in another no more 
than a lamentable manifestation of per- 
verted will power. When the will-per- 
version is due to pathological causes and 
not to malice, the trial of the pervert be- 
comes a matter for the physician rather 
than the judge. The medical attendant 
must, as far as possible, hold the position 
of adjudicator, and not that of either 
prosecutor or advocate, or science will 
serve to cloud, not clarify, the question 
at issue. 

Js 


It was a surprise to read in 
the Monday papers that Mr. 
Frank R. Stockton had died 
suddenly at Washington. We have read 
the last of his comical tales; and so hu- 
man were his characters and so _per- 
suasive was their genial humor that we 
cannot but think of them,—‘ Pomona,” 


Frank R. 
Stockton 
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“ Mrs. Lecks,” “ Mrs. Aleshine,” “ Mrs. 
Null,” and that girl in the balcony who 
signaled to open the door for the tiger 
or the other girl,—as changing their 
merry quips into sighs for the death of 
their kindly creator. Mr. Stockton was 
in his sixty-ninth year, but seemed 
younger than his age, and no one looked 
for this sudden end. Last Winter he was 
in New York and had done very little 
work, as he preferred to rest. On 
Wednesday night, April 16th, he was a 
guest at the banquet held in Washing- 
ton by the National Academy of Sciences, 
and while there suffered a stroke of par- 
tial paralysis. His illness did not at the 
time, however, appear to be very serious, 
but his condition grew worse and on 
Sunday morning he died. Mr. Stockton, 
who came of a literary family, was born 
in Philadelphia in 1834 and was one of 
twelve children. He learned wood en- 
graving, but soon gave up his trade for 
literature. Even while a child he began 
to send verses and stories to the maga- 
zines, and he has told of an amusing ex- 
perience with a Baltimore editor of those 
early days. He and his brother, after re- 
peated disappointments, made up their 
minds that the editors who continually 
returned their verses with regrets did 
not know good poetry when they saw it 
or else had formed a conspiracy against 
young poets. Accordingly they copied 
off one of Milton’s sonnets and sent it 
to a Baltimore paper—and the sonnet 
was printed. Mr. Stockton wrote assidu- 
ously but did not attract much attention 
until he published “ Rudder Grange ” in 
Scribner's when he was forty-five years 
old. Since then his stories have ap- 
peared with regular frequency and have 
always been welcome. His clean and de- 
lightful fantasies have done not a little 
to create what has become known as 
American humor,—a something that is 
very real but very hard to define. Not 
many writers of the age have been able 
to give so much simple and unalloyed 
pleasure to a generation of readers. 
s ; 


We were gratified when 
Indian Commmissioner 
Jones consented to remain 
in the Indian Bureau and work out an 
Indian policy with a second-term advan- 
tage enjoyed by none of his predecessors. 


The Indian 
Commission 
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We are gratified now to learn that the 
salary of the head of that Bureau has just 
been increased from $4,000 to $5,000. 
This levels it up to the salaries of the 
Land, Pension and Patent Commissioners, 
while that of the Director of the Geolog- 
ical Survey is still $1,000 more. The 
change was made wholly on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the In- 
terior without any solicitation on the part 
of Mr. Jones. He enjoys the compli- 
ment, of course, but being himself a suc- 
cesssful business man, he is one of those 
who serve the Government from other 
than merely pecuniary motives. The du- 
ties of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs grow each year more burdensome 
and perplexing as the points of contact 
between the Indians and their aggressive 
white neighbors increase, and hitherto 
the salary has been inadequate. Having 
studied that particular question on the 
ground at first hand, we have not been 
able to take the same view of the Stand- 
ing Rock leases which Mr. Jones takes 
from his office standpoint. Nevertheless, 
we believe in him as a straightforward, 
diligent, conscientious public official, with 
whose judgment we regret occasionally 
to differ. But we have never yet found 
an infallible Commissioner. 


Js 


We have in previous is- 
sues so fully discussed the 
transfer of the direction 
of Columbia University from President 
Low to his successor that we need say 
little more now than to record that on 
last Saturday Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler was inaugurated. with grand cere- 
mony. The President of the United 
States added his presence to the occasion, 
and the presidents and professors of a 
multitude of sister institutions marched 
in stately procession with the dignitaries 
and alumni of Columbia. There was no 
new word to be said, but Dr. Butler ex- 
cellently outlined the destined union of 
learning and service, and President 


The Columbia 
Inauguration 


Roosevelt made the same enforcement 
of the same obligation. Presidents Eliot 
and Harper delivered dignified and sen- 
sible written addresses, President Patton 
was eloquent and President Hadley was 
witty and delightfully unconventional. 
In all but the cardinal’s scarlet the color 
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scheme of scholarship was as brilliant 
as at Johns Hopkins, but it is noticed that 
President Eliot resists the tide and ap- 
pears with only the black gown and vel- 
vet band which his predecessors wore of 
old. Columbia sits on its magnificent 
hight as the Parthenon sat on the Athe- 
nian Acropolis. The university and the 
cathedral are crowning that hight with 
buildings that make it the noblest orna- 
ment of the city, and the university has 
the right to ask the most generous sup- 
port of our wealthy citizens. We trust 
that President Butler will not appeal 
to them in vain. 


Nothing better could 
have been done, so far as 
words and orders go, 
than was done last week by President 
Roosevelt in directing General Chaffee 
to make the strictest investigation of the 
charges of cruelty toward the Filipinos, 
and especially the charges against Gen- 
eral Smith that he had ordered Major 
Waller to take no prisoners, but to kill 
everybody over ten years of age in his 
expedition. Nothing but the plea of in- 
sanity could excuse such an asserted or- 
der. We expect, with such men as are 
in an army, and in dealing with a semi- 
barbarous or treacherous enemy, cases of 
vindictive cruelty, which should be pun- 
ished, but which ought to be excep- 
tional, and by which a campaign ought 
not to be judged; but we do not excuse 
barbarities committed by trained and ex- 
perienced officers. Nor do we expect 
punishment by torture, like the water- 
cure, to become general and systematic, 
even if it be familiar to the penal meth- 
ods of the country. It remains now for 
the War Department to see to it that the 
investigation be made as thorough as the 
President has ordered it to be. 


ws 


The United States Gov- 
ernment has acted lib- 
erally in providing from 
national funds for college of agriculture 
and mechanic arts in the several States. 
Several laws have supplied funds for 
support of these colleges, and now the 
Grosvenor bill proposes to enlarge their 
scope by an appropriation of a sum to be 
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increased from $10,000 a year to $20,000 
a year, given to each State or Territory, 
for instruction in mining, metallurgy, 
chemistry, geology, forestry, agricultural, 
engineering and related branches. It is 
not every State that has mines, and so the 
other branches were added. It is pro- 
vided that the agricultural colleges,or any 
mining college supported by the State, 
shall have the money; but we observe 
that the provision in the Second Morrill 
act of 1890 which guarded the equal dis- 
tribution of the money in States where 
separate schools for races are maintained 
is not inserted. Already in North Caro- 
lina it is declared that the appropriation 
will all be given to two white schools. 
The purpose is good, but injustice should 
be guarded against. 


& 
The Southern Th e oe — 
Education Board tion car :. << 
meets this week in 


Athens, Ga., has an admirable purpose, 
which is the development of education 
in the South. We wish we were clearer 
as to the wisdom of its plans, but we 
are used to the muddledness of good 
men who want to do some good thing 
that they don’t exactly know how to ac- 
complish. It is understood that the 
money to support its work will come 
from the North, but of the dozen men 
who direct it the controlling majority 
is from the South. This is a generous 
provision, but it contradicts a universal 
rule as to the control of benefactions. 
Then it is a notorious fact of history 
and the census that the South is fearfully 
behind the North in its school system; 
and, therefore, with a logic that laughs 
at experience, this new Board asks guid- 
ance and inspiration from the less, rather 
than the more developed section. An 
apparently inspired account of the aims 
of the Board says: 


“ The aim recognizes no distinction of color 
or race or sex. It includes all the people of 
the South. But it will necessarily, in the first 
instance, he directed more immediately to the 
schooling of the whites, since public schools 
are necessarily more nearly completely pro- 
vided for them than for the blacks.” 


The conclusion may be what was de- 
sired, but it exactly contradicts its 
premise. We would expect chief atten- 
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tion where schooling was least provided. 
We further quote from the statement 
made by the Board itself: 


“ If the negro problem is to be settled aright, 
it must be settled by educated, intelligent white 
men, and not by ignorant ones [why not by 
negroes?]. This being the case, the highest 
welfare of the negro lies in the better educa- 
tion of the whites [why not of negroes?]. The 
solution of this problem is to be found in 
teaching the negro to work, and so to be a 
self-respecting citizen.” 


That is, we must educate the whites, to 
teach the negroes to work, who already 
do most of the work, and this will “ solve 
the problem”! And Northern men, who 
believe in equal rights and privileges for 
everybody, equal education and equal 
work, are deceived by this muddled non- 
sense. s 


Not long since we chronicled 
the work of Missouri in stimu- 
lating the children of the State 
to cultivate the beautiful. The city of 
Cleveland is another instance of this ju- 
dicious effort to organize the children 
for esthetic purposes. The Leader be- 
gan the movement by offering a cash 
prize of sixty dollars for the best ama- 
teur flower garden, thirty dollars for 
the second best, twenty-five dollars for 
the best amateur window box or porch, 
and ten dollars for the second best. 
Judge Dellenbaugh followed this with 
an offer of eighty prizes, for boys and 
girls who would not be likely to compete 
successfully for the Leader prizes. The 
result of the contest last year was to 
transform not only neglected gardens, 
but rubbish yards and ash piles, into 
things of beauty. The effect has been 
quite beyond the anticipation of those 
who offered the prizes. Cleveland has 
largely lost its claim to the title of 
“ Forest City,” owing partly to the depre- 
dations of forest worms and still more to 
the increase of manufacturing establish- 
ments and a smoke-laden atmosphere. 
But the new movement has gone very far 
to compensate for the loss of many of 
her fine trees. It is now the garden city. 
Better yet, the contest took hold of the 
minds of the children, to create a love 
for the beautiful. School children talked 


Cleveland 
Gardens 


of flowers all summer long. The judges 
found that many of the children had 

















acquired not only a love for flowers, but 
an intimate knowledge of them—a good 
deal of practical botany. A child with a 
garden of his own is not only a happier 
child but a better child. The moral ef- 
fect is reported to have been quite as 
marked as the intellectual. . The prize 
winners included children less than eight 
years of age. The movement is unques- 
tionably along the line of social as well 
as civic betterment, and we hope it will 
be developed in Cleveland this season 
and extended to other cities and towns. 
st 


We should confess to a 
gloomier outlook for the 
world if we believed that 
the Russian autocracy of the last cen- 
tury were to hold its power during this 
century. At present we have to look on 
Russia as the great enemy of internal 
liberty, and, externally, as the embodi- 
ment of advancing subjugation and 
tyranny. We can never tell how far we 
may depend on the kindly good will of 
the Czar, or how far he may be controlled 
by an irresistible bureaucracy. But the 
events of the last week illustrate what 
are the forces within which may, before 
we know it, revolutionize the Empire. 
The wholesale arrests, imprisonment and 
banishment of students who made a 
demonstration in connection with work- 
men have been followed by the killing of 
the Minister of the Interior at the mouth 
of a student’s revolver, and two other at- 
tempts of the same sort have been made 
by students. This, as Count Minster 
said, is “ Absolutism tempered by assas- 
sination.” Now we have reports of gen- 
eral disturbances in South Russia, as well 
as in Finland, which are declared to look 
like incipient revolution. It will hardly 
come yet, and it may not come by vio- 
lence; and yet violence is about the only 
weapon available where there is no lib- 
erty. Education is advancing in Russia 
and liberal ideas are becoming prevalent, 
and there is bound to be some kind of an 
explosion before many years. When 
Russia gets a really popular government 
we may expect a magnificent develop- 
ment within its own teritory, and moré 
safety for Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet, 
Korea and the provinces of China, as 
well as an end to the persecution of the 
Jews and the dissenting Christians. 


Russian 
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With great assurance the Belgian So- 
cialists entered on their campaign to 
compel the abolition of plural voting and 
the adoption of the rule of “ One man one 
vote,” such as is universal in America, 
but is much deprecated by those who do 
not wish to trust the people. A general 
strike was their trump card, sure to win; 
but it did not win, and the agitation must 
be kept up along constitutional lines for 
some years to come, unless 1848 comes 
back to Europe, as there are some signs 
that it will. 

a 

Of course it is to the advantage of 
Great Britain to be able to buy horses 
or mules in the United States or in Hun- 
gary, for service in the South African 
war ; but this does not make the business 
a violation of neutrality. We have the 
right peaceably to sell horses to whoever 
will buy them, and they are not contra- 
band of war. 

& 

The appointment of Archbishop Ryan 
as a member of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, in place of Bishop Whipple, 
is one not to be criticised. If the Catho- 
lics have special interests among the In- 
dians it is only right that they should be 
represented on the Board, and a better 
man than Archbishop Ryan could not be 
found. 

Js 

Commerce, philanthropy and religion 
may all rejoice in the defeat in the Sen- 
ate of the drastic Chinese Exclusion bill, 
and the substitution for it of the Platt 
bill, which simply continues the present 
exclusion law. That is bad enough, and 
we are glad that Senator Hoar voted 
against it. 

& 

We have in this country a goodly num- 
ber of rich men who are on the lookout 
to seize chances to do a service with their 
wealth for the country. Such a man is 
Mr. ‘J. H. Smith, who has just bought a 
fine “Holy Family,” by Rubens, and 
given it to the Metropolitan Museum. 

Sd 


We welcome back Miss Stone from 
her captivity, and regret that she feels it 
necessary to enter the lecture field to re- 
pay those whose money secured her ran- 
som from brigands, 
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Quick Profits 


A RECENT press dispatch reports that 
a clergyman in Lexington, Ky., preached 
on “investment company ” schemes, be- 
ing moved to so doing by the report of 
the receiver of one concern, which 
showed that the stockholders, without 
themselves putting up a dollar, had in 
course of a few months divided $60,000 
among themselves. The preacher said 
he saw before him men who had been of- 
ficers in these concerns and others who 
were professing Christians, but hoped to 
get three dollars for one, without inquiry 
as to who would lose the two dollars; he 
advised the ex-officers to refund their 
unlawful gains, and the disappointed 
members to seek forgiveness for their 
greed instead of lamenting their disa 
pointment. ° 

The lack of “ inquiry ” lies at the bot- 
tom of this whole business. Money will 
no more grow without planting and cul- 
tivation than any other seed will. A col- 
lected fund of it has only two possible 
means of increase: being put into some 
producing or trading business, or hired 
out to somebody who will use it in this 
way ; these two means are really one, and 
the custodian of a fund must put it to 
use himself or hire it out to another. 
Which of these means is to be employed 
in case of the “investment” and the 
“ savings ” and the other-named schemes 
that, in Kentucky, or Iowa, or elsewhere, 
appeal to unthinking greed? Nearly 
twenty years ago, Ferdinand Ward, a 
“ Napoleon ” of finance, deceived people 
by vaguely hinting at profitable Govern- 
ment contracts and dragged an honored 
name in the dirt in so doing. Mrs. 
Howe’s Boston Bank paid some impessi- 
ble interest rate by simply robbing later 
victims in favor of earlier ones; so did 
young Miller, a year or two ago, with his 
10 per cent. weekly, merely hinting about 
Wall Street profits; so did others, at 
other times, and the swindling process 
continues indefinitely. Explanations are 
not required ; the merest hint suffices, so 
winning is the thought of sudden riches ; 
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examination would show the visionary 
character of the thing—so let us dream 
on until a jar awakens. 

When unrealizable profits are prom- 
ised, somebody must be swindled. Others 
are to retire—for it is well known that 
twice two are five and the profits in life 
insurance come fromlapses—and the for- 
tunate ones who remain will divide what 
the others contribute and leave. Will 
they, indeed? But who will be these 
fortunate persistent ones? Let us whis- 
per to you privately that among these 
will certainly be the promoters of the 
scheme. Do you imagine they will pluck 
others for your benefit? Possibly they 
may; but they will certainly do it for 
their own, and where is your guaranty 
of not being yourself among those 
plucked others? 

He who would eat with the devil, says 
a proverb, should use a long spoon. 
Again and again, notwithstanding some 
indignant remonstrance from those who 
do not like their dream disturbed, we 
have pointed out that all these schemes 
of promise are necessarily deception and 
robbery. Yet people who neglect life in- 
surance “ because it costs so much ” have 
money to spare for visions. Whether 
the supply of victims comes from those 
who have not yet been burned, or whether 
the smart is forgotten after it is over, is 
a query we cannot solve. Certainly life 
insurance does cost—reality always re- 
quires substance. Those who will not 
use a little reason in the first instance, or 
in the second instance will not learn by 
others’ experience, choose to be of the 
simple, who “ pass on and are punished.” 


a 


At once the oldest and the least fa- 
mous of the Life companies of this 
country is the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund, of Philadelphia. Begun in 1759, 
while Pennsylvania was still one of His 
Majesty’s colonies, it had nearly ninety 
years the start of life insurance as we 
know that institution. The insurance it 
now has in force is not more than would 
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be a weekly stint for the issues of one 
or two of the biggest companies now, and 
its assets, by its 143d annual statement, 
are not a million and a half. But if small 
size is a fault, that is its only one. It 
undertook a very narrow field, and a re- 
stricted portion of that field, and has at- 
tended even to that in a placid way, aim- 
ing only at beneficial results and not at 
size. One item in its printed summary 
is certainly unique—a “ correspondence 
statement,” from which we learn that the 
number. of letters sent out in I90I was 
52,767 and in 1900 61,699. But there is 
no falling off in business; the small 
amounts gradually increase. Modesty 
and economy are the rule, the ratio of 
surplus is large, and the little old com- 
pany is excellent in its field. It is a good 
example of a “benefit” organization 
which is such in the real sense. 


& 


....Having several times referred, 
within the last six months, to the situa- 
tion of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life, 
and having been obliged to reply private- 
ly, to many letters of anxious inquiry, 
that we could only regret our inability to 
make any definite statement of the As- 
sociation’s present condition or to ven- 
ture any prediction as to its future, it is 
a pleasure to be able to offer something 
definite. It is also only justice to say 
that the inchoate steps toward turning 
the organization into an “Old Liner” 
appear to be complete, for the State De- 
partment has granted its charter and the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 
now announces its corporate title to be 
Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany. This is at the conclusion of a 
three months’ official examination. 
Neither the figures nor the conclusions 
of this have been officially published yet, 
but the Association announces that the 
inquiry has been thorough and satisfac- 
tory, showing a surplus of about half a 
million. It is entitled to be heard in so 
announcing, and to the good wishes we 
herewith offer it. 


& 


....Now the Nashville Americancom- 
plains that in 18 years, ending with 1900, 
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the insurance companies collected in in- 
surance $30,633,227 and paid back in 
losses 21,162,156, having received 
enough to nearly twice liquidate the State 
debt. But what then? If the companies 
had an excess as to Tennessee they had 
loss elsewhere, which that State must 
help pay, according to the essence of in- 
surance, for if Tennessee’s fire loss had 
been 100 millions in the term, other 
States must have borne the brunt. But 
the figures are incomplete, and a half- 
truth is often the most insidious of false- 
hoods. A loss ratio of 69 per cent. is in- 
dicated ; but 30 per cent. at least must be 
added for expenses, which the journal 
(as usual in complaints of this sort) 
omits to take into account. Insurance of 
the State is once more called for. We 
see no objection to its being tried, and 
will guarantee that some valuable experi- 
ence will be obtained. If Tennessee or 
any other State wants to liquidate the 
State debt with the money now paid for 
insurance—truly a laudable desire—the 
method is plain: stop having fires. 


& 


....Eight years ago, says Commis- 
sioner Wagner, of Missouri, there were 
in that State 26 legally operating assess- 
ment life associations, having in force 
25,000 certificates, for $53,721,330. Of 
this number 12 have either reorganized 
on the basis of level-premium or have 
disappeared by reinsuring; 9 are in re- 
ceivership; 3 have withdrawn from the 
State ; one was, andstill is, operating there 
as a “ fraternal;” and one alone of the 
26 is still in Missouri as before. Many 
citizens of the State have lost their in- 
surance entirely, and are now past the 
age limit or physically impaired. Mr. 
Wagner, therefore, desires the repeal of 
all laws which recognize or permit this 
method of business. In Minnesota, the 
Commissioner thinks, the time is near 
when not a dollar of so-called insurance 
on that plan will be written, for it has 
been almost entirely wiped out. What 
else could possibly happeu, under the test 
of time, to a scheme which attempts to 
pay out money without providing ade- 
quate means for getting the money in? 
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Louisville and Nashville 


THE transfer of control of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, altho ac- 
complished by speculative and spectacu- 
lar methods, tends to promote that com- 
munity of interest which the leading rail- 
way capitalists have been striving to es- 
tablish. It is true that control, before 
the successful raid of Mr. Gates, was in 
the hands of conservative men, who did 
not oppose the views and projects of the 
greater railway powers. But control 
vested in the house of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. places the road at the disposal of 
those who are foremost in the consolida- 
tion or grouping movement. While the 
entire transaction has not been fully ex- 
plained, the latest reports indicate that 
Mr. Gates and his associates, perceiving 
the strategic position of the road, bought 
control of it as a speculation, and are 
now out.of it with a handsome profit. 
Their control could have been used, with 
the aid of new alliances, to disturb im- 
portant plans. It was offered, and sold, 
in the best market for such property. In- 
cidentally, the result shows that laws de- 
signed to compel railway competition 
may be without effect against control of 
competing lines by absolute ownership. 
We do not question the assertion of J. 
P. Morgan & Co. that the Southern Rail- 
way, which they may be said to repre- 
sent, has no interest, present or prospec- 
tive, in their control of Louisville and 
Nashville. But it is evident that the two 
systems could now easily be controlled 
by one man or one group of men, if such 
control were desired; and that this con- 
trol might be so exercised that the Con- 
stitution and laws of Kentucky could not 
be successfully invoked against it. 


a 
Importers’ and Traders’ 
tional Bank 


EpwarpD TOWNSEND was last week 
elected President of the Importers’ and 
Traders’ National Bank, in place of Ed- 
ward H. Perkins, Jr., deceased. Mr. 
Townsend was born in New York in 
1848 and attended the public schools and 
the Free Academy ; was in Lord & Tay- 
lor’s dry goods house for two or three 
years and entered the Importers’ and 
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Traders’ Bank in 1866, when aboit 
eighteeen years of age. He was appoint- 
ed Assistant Cashier in 1873 and Cashier 
in 1880, ahd became a Director the fol- 
lowing year. Mr. Townsend is not a 
Director in any other financial institu- 
tion, but has devoted his entifé time dtir- 
ing the last thirty-six years to the Im- 
porters’ and Traders’ Bank. H. H. Pow- 
ell, the new Cashier, was born in Brook- 
lyn in 1858, was graduated from the 
Newark Academy in 1875, and at once 
entered the bank as messenger and was 
appointed Assistant Cashier in 1893. He 
has also been elected a Director, the other 
Directors being John Arbuckle, Henry C. 
Hulbert, Henry R. Ickelheimer, Edward 
A. Price, James R. Plum, Edward C. 
Rice, Russell Sage, Randolph W. Town- 
send, Edward Townsend, Edward Van 
Volkenburgh and Anthony Wallach. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ was or- 
ganized as a State bank in 1855 with 
Lucius Hopkins as President. Since 
1861 its location has been at the corner 
of Broadway and Murray Street. In 
1865 the bank became a National Bank, 
and the same year the second President, 
James Buell, was elected. Mr. Perkins 
succeeded Mr. Buell as President in 
1880. The Importers’ and Traders’ has 
a capital of $1,500,000 and a surplus and 
undivided profits of more than $6,180,- 
ooo. Its total resources are over $32,- 
000,000. i 


Or last week’s new British loan 
of $160,000,000, one-half was privately 
taken before issue by J. P. Morgan & 
Co., the Barings, and the Rothschilds; 
and about $25,000,000 was set aside for 
subscriptions in this country. The loan 
was issued at 93%, the interest being 234 
per cent. There was an enormous over- 
subscription in London, and bids here 
were largely in excess of the amount 
available. When the subscription books 
were closed in London the bonds were at 
a premium of 2% per cent. 


....Dividends announced : 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 
- oaees No. 3), $2.00 per share, payable June 


2a, 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 
(stamped adj. No. 11 mort.), 2 per cent., pay- 
able May ist. 
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Peculiar . 
To Itself 


In what it is and what it does—containing 
the best blood-purifying, alterative and tonic 
substances and effecting the most radical and 
permanent cures of all humors and all erup- 
tions, relieving weak, tired, languid feelings, 
and building up the whole system—is true 
only of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


No other medicine acts like it; no other 
medicine has done so much real substantial 
good, no other medicine has restored health 
and strength at so little cost. 








“‘T was troubled with scrofula and came near losing my 
eyesight. For four months I could not see to do anything. 
i After taking two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I could see 
to walk, and when I had taken eight bottles I could see as 
well as ever.” Susiz A. Harrston, Withers, N. C! 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 








CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 








Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
it is recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 


An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
which gives the Sighest testimonials as to its vaiue, 











VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Lachanges. 
Depgatts | soosives and interest allowed on balances subject to 
All seeurties fist ted 4 the ave 3 ¥ ton, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Ex A | sold on commission. 
High-class ree and -1.; 5. on hand for immediate 


NASSAU & PINE STS., N.Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
(ioods ever ine in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home, It includes a full line ot 


Eddy Refrigerators, ov,Stndsr4 tor the 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Codar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 





ted Baskets, Cream 
Nursery and Sick Room Appliances. 
Goods carefully ked and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of oe New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 424 ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
APRIL AND MAY 


are the 
MOST 
DELIGHTFUL 
MONTHS 
at 


LAKEWOOD, 


NEW JERSEY, 
SPRING SEASON ENDS JUNE Ist. 


Until that time out-door attractions 
will include 


Golf, Polo, Riding, Driving and Boating 


Two Clubs Offer Attractive Sport Programs. 
THE LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 
F. F. Shute, Assistant Manager, 


and THE LAUREL HOUSE 
A. J. Murphy, Assistant Manager, 


are the 


Two Famous Hotels 
of the place, both under the Management of 
DAVID B. PLUMER. 








THE WAUMBEK AND GOTTAGES, Jefferson, 
N. H., open June 15th. 
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Grand Hotel Territet 


LAKE LEMAN 
SWITZERLAND 





iblic desire in a first-class hotel. 
e favorite resort of the better c. 
of Europeans from the various capi- 
tals. Open all the year. 
The Climate of the South of France, with 
the Grandest Alpine Scenery. 
Illustrated circular sent on ap- 
plication to 
WM. T. SHEPHERD 
372 Boylston St., Boston, or 
address direct. 


is: Bo BOSSI, Manager 
Grand Hotel, Territet, Switzerland. 





uu suze? TUDNIGHT SUN and RUSSIA itt Batts it 


party to the land of the 


sojourn at this Hotel, and onward to Paris and London. Circulars and itineraries of the tour, Mr. Shepherd 
Address WM. T. SHEPHERD, 372 Boylston St., 


's 15th, are now ready. 
Boston, Mass. 





READING NOTICES 


AN INTERESTING TOUR. 


A most interesting tour of the Land of the Midnight Sun and 
Russia is to be made this summer by a small party under the lead- 
ership of Wm. T. Shepherd of Boston, who for many years has been 
conducting such tours ae Europe. The party will return b 
way of arsaw, Budapesth, Vienna, Tyrol and Switzerland, 





remaining two days at the Grand Hotel Territet,on Lake Leman, 
Switzerland. Those interested will do well to write to Wm. T. 
Shepherd, 372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., who will gladly furnish 
circulars and itineraries of this tour. 


A NEW RECIPE BOOK. 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., Dorchester, Mass., the oldest 
and largest manufacturers of Cocoa and Chocolate repa- 
rations, are about to issue a new and tly en 
edition of their booklet of CHOICE RECIPES, pre by 
Miss Parloa and other noted teachers of cooking. It is a 
en! attractive publication of eighty pages, illustrated with 
half-tones and colored lithographs, and contains the most 
complete collection ever made of recipes in which Cocoa or 
Chocolate is used for eating and drinking. Nearly every 
State in the Union is represented in the collection. Vassar 
College and Smith College contribute their famous recipes 
for making FUDGE. A copy of the book will be sent free 
by mail to any applicant in the United States or Canada. 
gateom, mentioning this paper, Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., 

renes .>- 8. 


BEAUTY SPOTS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


At this season of the year many people are making plans 
for their summer vacation. Some will return to their old 
haunts while others will seek new resorts. 

For scenic beauty Northern New England has no equal, 
and one unacquainted with this section in detail will 
much information as to the topography and beautiful views 
obtained from various pa y a perusal of the numerous 
pictures bay amy by the Boston & Maine lo ey 
are issued in five Portfolios made up wholly of half-tone re- 
productions of suitable size to show up the scenery to proper 
advantage. Each book contains thirty or more scenes and 
cover Mountains, Seashore, Lakes, Rivers, and Historic 
spots, and are mailed upon receipt of six cents for each book. 
A catalogue of descriptive literature covering the various 
sections of New England will be mailed free by the Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston.— Adv. 





REMOVAL OF MASON & HAMLIN. 


The headquarters in New York oy hel the old-established 
house of Mason & Hamlin, the well-known manufacturers of 
Pianos and Organs, will, after the first of April, be at 135 
Fifth Avenue, corner of 20th Street. At this place they will 
be pleased to welcome all visitors. The reputation of the 
house has been built upon Cis ee straight- 
forward, honest dealing. eir organs and 0s are in use 
in all parts of the world. We are glad to e this oppor- 
tunity of saying a good word for so excellent a firm. 


HOW TO SEE NEW ENGLAND AT HOME, 


New England has never been presented in better form in 
the way of illustrations than that given in the ‘‘ Portfolios of 
Views” covering the various picturesque sections of the 
summer playground under the following ay phy 
of New England. Seashore of New England, es of New 
England, Rivers of New England, and Picturesque New 
England, the latter illustrating many historic spots. Each 
 gnowe contains thirty or more half-tone pictures. and will 

mailed upon receipt of six cents for each book together 
with a catalogue of descriptive books by the Passenger De- 
partment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston.— Adv. 





WATCHES - - 


Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
designs—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open face or 
hunting. for belt or pocket—Send 
for our booklets and select designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 131 to 187 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 





JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS 


TRY IT. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS THE WORLD OVER 
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Malt Breakfast Food 



















The Best 
Food For 
Everybody 


will try Malt Breakfast 
Fat for your breakfast or for any 
other meal, you will find that 
everbody in your family will like it. 
They will like it permanently— 
they will like it better the more 
oz eat of it and never grow tired 


















That’s because of its delicate, de- 
lightful flavor—the flavor of malt 
ich everybody likes, 

























This is a combination which fol- 
lows the plans of Nature. 

ounae are more of the properties 

to make rich blood, 
stron rene uicedies and sound flesh in 
than ia any other. 

“ is equally good for children 
adults, invalids and athletes, and 
particularly good tor overworked, 

mervous people with im- 
paired digestions 

That's because it’s so remark- 
ably easy to digest, and so full of 
life and stren: 

if Malt Breakfast Food is a 
stranger in your family, write us 
and we will send you an order for 
¢ J yy F SIZE PACK- 

= == ang ll +4 for free 


BREAKFAST MENUS FOR A 
MONTH. 


Malted Cereals Co. 
Dept. R, Burlington, Vt. 





A CHINA HEAD 


Comes from Tea Drinking. 


A lady writes from Shanghai, China: 

“In the summer of ’98, Husband and I were 
traveling through Southern Europe and I was 
finally laid up in Rome with a slow fever. An 
American lady gave me some Postum Food Coffee 
which I began using at once. It was my sole 
breakfast and supper. In a short time the change 
in my physical condition was wonderful to see- 
I will never travel again without Postum. 

When we arrived in Shanghai we were in an 
English community and found ourselves in the 
midst of the four o’clock tea custom. Before long 
we began to have sleepless nights and nervous 
days as aresult of our endeavors to be amiable 
and conform to custom. 

As soon as it could arrive from San Francisco 
we had a large supply of Postum Food Coffee and 
began its use at the four o’clock tea table. I can- 
not tell how popular the coffee table became for 
afternoon callers. In fact a number of the busi 
ness men, as well as missionaries, use Postum now 
wholly in place of tea and the value of the change 
from coffee and tea cannot be estimated.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


‘BATH CABINETS 


We make 8 styles of cabinets, under our 
tents, for Turkish Baths at home. 
va] oy on approval, and warrant them to 
cabinets made. More of the 

oe families use the Racine than all 
others together. Write for catalogue. 


f RACINE BATH CABINET COMPANY, 
Box 23, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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es On J — spread 
goeseres Pp Pp 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 
useful in a dozen other ways about the 
house. Full di ons s each package, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
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We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 
oly b Blue Label used 


by us (and 
gined b a 
deci- 














Photo ctu Engraving C0. 


DESIGNERS, and # 

# & ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 

Telephone, 1704 John. 


DON’T COUGH 
USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy for nearly fifty 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. 

Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
cough or a cold first manifests itself. 

Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 

35¢., 50c., and $1.00 a bottle, 


nena 


RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Ghe Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 
Directly on the Ocean front—always. open. 
Large rooms, private bath. Best equipped 
hotel on the coast. Send for Booklet. 
R. E. R. RAMSEY. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 

















BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Touriste Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE "210%, Lenpoot 


Sailing regularly. ist Cabin, $65 and. am: Bre en 
steamer. Immense ‘new steamers “ 4 pril 16th ; * C 
trian,’ eh - —* yn ‘Apel 18th Ther. 
ian. .” to London, A 


F.0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 


DOCTORS SAY 


that during the heated rm in Greater New York you must take 
wife and the children an 


GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Uleer, om 4 iE Detgoese P memes ies, phe ymus on the main line 
ntari Railw: 

oe ae ute EAL TH kT MODERATE COST, aS 0 Feet 
Milk and onl ly th 





id get 
° ‘SUMMER HOMES,” of 200 pages. It gi 
and i? Saunas, with their location, rates of oard, facili 


- 
Ma 7 2th and oth Excursion tickets at reduced rates will be 
nol CE te yp wiht of YG fy oe bay a also on 
joying a day" "g personall This ene tut region. Tekets good re- 


Mon day, June 2d. 
IN NEW YO RK: 3 Par k Place, 118, 141, 166, 435, 1854, 1870 Broad- 
aetna {Av ai colupbas Av. 18 act ich i 2p Wet eh 
offices, 
in B BRO Oi RLYN. 4 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 ‘Sresdwas, 
le 


nger rates, 2 cents a mile. 
wer rates, C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Street, New York 











FOR 25 YEARS 


1877, iS0P 
We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


.Without the use of the knife. As o result 

















an i jf 
_tron mec ot ete cece et of Casker of Tumor 


(DCOMPREHE NSIVE sealed. THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE A AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 











DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, north Adams, Mess 














The St. — 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Oppasite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Dents has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike pianetheee, Courteous Service. 
and Moderate Prices 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
On Chesapeake & Obio Ry. 


NEW HOMESTEAD OPENS MARCH 10TH. 





A brick structure, which, when fully completed, will equal any 
resort hotel in America. Virginia Hotel oad Botines now Open. 
Most curative im and 


Pullman com»artment sleeper fro 
Tickets and Pullman reservat: tions 8: at yaa & 0. Oilice, mo. 862 Broad- 
way, New York, and offices Pennsylvania Railroad an mnecting 
lines throughout the coun’ 7. 
FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Bath County, Va. 


OUCH & _ \ 
vom 








Trunions Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. ; 
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1876— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 

Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . ae Ee. 


Texas Real Estate Loans 


Five years’ experience as land surveyor and 15 years’ in 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and foreign 
loan companies. Will receive money to loan on real estate 
in amounts of not less than $1,000.00 netting investor 6% 
interest. Address 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
Chandler Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
Write Taz InpEPENnpEnT for my standing. 


OUR CUSTOMERS 
31 YEARS HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 














Secured on well im woves — worth three times 
the loan. Im last six years placed over — 
000.00 without a default L. principal [4 interes 
References: all Banke and 
Business Men, for whom I am ‘ae By LY for 
further Particulars. Send for pam 

about Oklahoma,” f 


ree. 
H. HAGAN, GuTHeig, OKLAHOMA. 





ae MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Ohas. E. Gibsen, 45 Milk St, Besten, Mass. 








INVESTORS 


Before making commitments, please 
accord us the privilege of submitting 
our descriptive list of investments, 


Spencer Trask & Co., 


BANKERS, 
MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 





JOHN MUNROE &CO., 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post-Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANOS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST, andin DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD Pres’t. STUYVESANT FISH, Vice’ 
Vice-Pres't. GEORGE s HIGROR, Gach. -EDW oi STHORE 
WIN. Asst Cashi’r. FRED ON FOXCROFT. 2d Ass’t Cashi’r. 


The National Park. Bank of New York 


pn ae uaa siee $ 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish 8. 
Hart. Charles Sternbech, Charles Seri baer, a w. 
Rockhill Potts, a Belmont, Richard * paiaeld, Francis R. 
‘seater Wipes Sores Yansergni om” Tene 
Vie F . 
| ae t for Travelers available in 








es Letters of 
all> parte of the wer’ 


Income Increasing Investment 


7% to 20% 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 





oderate amount of the PR nb ape pag) 
ce ‘CUMULATIVE TREASURY Capital Stock of a close 
—ae = offered at FOR ADDITIONAL GaPitar 
with which to handle RAPIDLY INCREASING BUSINESS 


INVESTMENT, NOT SPECULATION 


The business is not an experiment, but is old and well- 
pa epee It is organized on sound, ae business prin- 
pa ee SRS Sy Sea high standing and 
great 


“BASIS OF VALUE 
The, Capital Stock is based on:—VALUABLE REAL 


‘ATE ; 
RARE and VALUABLE PRODUCT ; an D SUR: 
ARKET : M FA VORABLE ay 
‘and MOST CO 


rtatio 
rae ation ;_ 6 szeat presse MILES OF NEW asngty 


increasing success of this business will be 
buta ; egioal amt and 7 nota result of the unusually Seema 
ae conditions in which it is founded. 

In these times 0 
PERSONS OF “wOpinaTe WANS MUST MUST LOOK in Ton 


ADEQUATE 


In the most netural course of events this stock is now 


— - and should not o constantly in- 
teres dividend return, but should soon nly 
worth 1 i times its par value 


For ae and particular information send name and ad- 
“SECRETARY.” P. O. Box 1252, New York City, 








x THE INDEPENDENT 





WAREA NTS AND BONDS for Oklahoma Territory, and 
its subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 

nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 


DIVIDENDS 
THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 





Yy 
Stamped Adjusi Bonds. 
ew Yor a 15th, a. 
A semi-annual installment of tans J 4 b N 
ipterest on the STAMPED 


the res: ve 00 May 1st, is 
1, and to the holders - Registered Bonds. 
- GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 


‘THE ATOHISON, TOPEKA SRD SANTA FE 
LWAY OOmrs 34 


w Yor! 
at Board of Directors has tutieake 4 etividena eas sie ridend 
on the COMMON Stock of this Company of TWO 
of Bouts June 2d, 1902, out of surplus 
Sey: ON P Megs h as registered at the dees of the the 


The transfer books for the 
1902, and will be reopened at ten o’clock A. 





ril 
sleet at three “cess P. M., on April 30th, 
. M, on May 15th, 1902. 
vidend checks ‘vill be MAILED to holders of COMMON Stock 
who file suitable orders therefor at this offi 
H. W. GARDINER, ‘Assistant ‘Treasurer, r, 
59 Cedar Street, New York City. 


ELECTION 


THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
OF REW YORK 
New York, April 18th, 1902. 
At a regular meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank, held 
this day, Mr. Edward Townsend was unanimously el 1- 
dent of the bank, and Mr. H. H. Powell was unanimous! 
elected a Director thereof, to fill the vacancies in said offices cau 
by the death of Mr. Edward H. Perkins, Jr 
r. H. H. Powell was also appointed ¢ ‘Caster of the Bank. 
- POWELL, Cashier. 








INSURANCE 





1851 19028 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
st, 1902 - $25 291, 556 


36,b06;429.88 
4 <6 7a Bea 140.53 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. © 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York, 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 





346 Broadway, - 


business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 


practical wants. 





The Century’s Progress 


has been very marked in Life Insurance. Policies 
have become so many and so wisely adapted to 
varying conditions that there is no man and no 
case where they do not fit. Are you quite certain 
none of them fits yours? Write to the METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
York and investigate its plans. ‘ 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 


$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 








SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..62,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 








CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK. 
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ATLANTIC 


Mutual I nsura.nce Company 
lew York, ose on he oe | 1902. 
The Trus' ‘quae with the Charter of the Com- 
, submit following statement of its + £4 on the 
of December, 1901 : 
Premiums on Marine risks from ist January, 
1901, to 81st December, 1901. 
Premiums on Policies not se off ist 
January, 7. 1901. nebat. pasatndeed 
Total Marine Premiums.. 


$3,604,917.63 


699,323.61 
.- $4,304, 241.24 


Premiums marked off from ist January 1901 
Males oy SE Gh soenscaathhee $3, 512,389.71 


$275,102.19 
Re naan they — : 
54,889.85 $329,992.04 





and vious 
+ A sage --- $398,184.81 
oveurred and 
and paid in 1901,1 Ase “ § ,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,03 
Reinsurances. Saei7 58 $197,649.63 





$430,511.52 1,659,394.66 


The Com: has the following 
United States and State of New York Btosk, 
City, Bank eae Stocks . 
secured by Stocks and special deposits 
in Banks and Trust Company...... 
Real Estate, corner Wall ana 
cost post. 00 





$5,403,824.00 


2,639,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.......... 1,159,385.19 
1 rae Ga licies payable Ray y 
losses un 
“if 253.193.27 
225,710.12 


MIE ob ncoatcticcsacesotes onesddi oneaedel $10,972,349.20 


Six per cent. interest on the outstandin ng certificates of profits 
will oy paid to the holders Sane, or the loo representatives, 
on ay — An hs ay the fourth of Feb 

The certificates of the issue o 1896 will be redeemed 
and paid to to the ny oy Saaeeee, | or 4 legal re eae ey on 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of next, ch date 
all ror thereon will cease. The < cert ificates to be produced at 
the time yment, and cancelled 
a Oey: of #0 per oot. is declared on see net K+ 3 pre 

ums 07 po compan ‘or the year ending 8ist December, ‘or 
whieh corti ficates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 


ext. 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


Ewald Ye --™ 
Clement A. = 
\ Ha 











Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
Charies H. Marshall, 
George H. Macy, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON 34d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tae InpE- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 











JW ALEXANDER ! ’ H ‘HY DE 
S| .s ~ 


PRE VENT 


The Continuous [nstalment 
Policy of the Equitable does away 
with any possibility of a lawsuit 
It permits amanto practically pro 
bate his own will. and to protect 
any dependent as long as he,or 
she, lives. He even protects them 
against themselves, for the mon 
ey paid under such a policy Can 
neither be squandered nor wast- 
ed.|t provides a fixed yearly in- 
come during the lite of the bene 
ficiary, and the Equitable, the 
strongest financial institution of 
its hindin the world, is the execu- 
tor of the will. 


for information 1// up and 
inatl the following coupon 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
Dept. No.79. 120 Broadway, New York. 


I would like to receive information re- 
garding a Continuous Instalment Policy, 
issued toa man aged......... years. for a 
beneficiary aged 
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O’NEILL’S 
SIXTH AVENUE, 20th TO 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 
Importers and Retailers 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, CLOAKHS and COSTUMES, FINE MILLINERY 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS, SEWING MACHINES, BOOKS, Etc., Etc. 





FASHION 





Send for our new 


Mailed free to all applicants 
residing out-of-town 


BOOKLET |\ax 








which describes the newest and best —) 
ful little book, paretemorty so to those | 
it places the rea 


Every other month we issue free to out-of-town applicants an illustrated booklet 
i Sa in the Dry Goods Market. It is a you? use- 

ing ata d 

er in touch with the whole world of fashion. 


Send us your name and address and 


v 


stance from the Metropolis, for 





we will place vou on our Mailing List 








Mention this paper. 


H. O'NEILL 8 CO., Gth Ave., 20th to 2ist St., NEW YORK 











1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD. 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 
Capital Senet, all om... . 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901 


J be g i by Presiden 
SR dememes, 
ts Secretary. 


New Eadie Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, . -. Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


“$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
id upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured fs entitled by the Masaa- 
chusetts Statute 

phiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’ 3 Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 





AMEaIC A FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-secend 
Annual Statement. 


Cash Capital ,000. 
Rese: re-i - .+ +e 1,544,609.50 
Suuisoura ail Liabilities. = = — — 2 °"'136,713.57 
- TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ‘Ist, "3902. ‘$2, 360,886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





. M. ALLEN, President. 
- = Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
- = Secretary 
reasurer 
” asst. pM es 








& See, & See 8 [ee 4 Wer, « 


